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PREFACE 

By Israel Gollancz, M.A. 

THE FIRST EDITION 

Coriolarms was first published in the Folio of 1623, 
where it was originally placed at the head of the division 
of "Tragedies," occupying pages 1-80; subsequently, 
however, Troilus and Cressida was placed before it. The 
text of the play is extremely unsatisfactory, due to the 
careless transcript put into the printers' hands. 

The play is mentioned in the Stationers' Registers, un- 
der date of November 8, 16£3, as one of sixteen plays not 
previously entered to other men. 

THE DATE OF COMPOSITION 

There is no definite external evidence for the date of 
Coriolarms; * general considerations of style, diction, and 
metrical tests 2 point to 1608-1610 as the most probable 

years. 

> 

i The reference to the "ripest mulberry" (Act III. scene il. line 79) 
was thought by Malone and Chalmers to bear on the date; for in 
1609 the king made an attempt to encourage the breeding of silk- 
worms. Similarly, Chalmers found in the references to famine and 
death allusions to the year 1609. Political allusions have also been 
found. All these doubtful pieces of evidence seem utterly valueless. 

2 The light-endings and weak-endings, scanty in all the previous 
plays (the largest number being 21 of the former, and 2 of the 
latter, in Macbeth) , reach the number of 71 and 38, respectively, in 
Antony; 60 and 44 in Coriolami*; 78 and 52 in Cymbeline; 42 and 25 
in The Tempest; 57 and 43 in The Winter's Tale. All these are 
plays of Shakespeare's Fourth, or last, Period. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE PLOT 

Coriolanus was directly derived from Sir Thomas 
North's famous version of Plutarch's Lives of the Noble 
Grecians and Romans, the book to which Shakespeare was 
indebted also for his Julius Ccesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and, to some extent, for Tvmon of Athens, and which has 
been fittingly described as "most sovereign in its dominion 
over the minds of great men in all ages." North's monu- 
mental version is one of the masterpieces of English prose, 
and no better proof exists than a comparison of the play 
with its original. Shakespeare has borrowed North's very 
vocabulary, and many of his most striking effects; so 
closely does he follow the whole history that North's prose 
may actually assist in restoring a defective passage; e.g. 
in Act II, sc. iii, 11. «57-«58, the folio reads : — 

"And Nobly nam'd, so twice being Censor 
Was his great Ancestor"; 

the lines are obviously corrupt, owing to the loss of some 
words, or of a whole line; the passage is adequately re- 
stored simply by "f ollowing Shakespeare's practice of tak- 
ing so many of North's words in their order, as would fall 
into blank verse," and there is little doubt that it should 
be printed thus: — 

"[And Censorinus that was so surnamed,] 
And nobly named so, twice being Censor* 9 ; 

the words given in italics are those taken from North. As 
an instance of the closeness of the play to its original the 
following lines afford an excellent illustration: — 

"Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither"; 

Shakespeare has here merely touched with the magic of 
his genius these words of North: — "If we held our peace 
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(my son) and determined not to speak, the state of our 
poor bodies, and present sight of our raiment, would easily 
bewray to thee what life we have led at home, since thy 
exile and abode abroad. But think how with thyself, how 
much more wnfortwnatdy x than all the women living we 
are come hither. 9 * The same correspondence is found in 
the ether great speech of the play ; "the two speeches," as 
Mr. George Wyndham excellently observes, "dressed the 
one in perfect prose, the other in perfect verse, are both 
essentially the same under their faintly yet magically 
varied raiment." 

The literary history of North's book is briefly sum- 
marized on its title-page: — "The Lives of the Noble Gre- 
cians and Romans, compared together by that grave 
learned philosopher cund historiographer Plutakke of 
Ch^ronia, translated out of Greek into French by James 
Amyot, Abbot of Bellozane, Bishop of Auxerre, one of 
the King's Privy Council, and great Amner of France, and 
out of French into English by Thomas Nobth. 1579." 

i" Unfortunately" in the editions of 1579, 1595, 1603; but "unfor- 
tunate" in the 1612 edition; hence some scholars argue that Shake- 
speare must have used the late edition, and that the play must 
therefore be dated 1612 or after; the argument may, however, be 
used the other way round; the emendation in the 1612 edition of 
North may have been, and probably was, derived from Shakespeare's 
text. 

In this connection it is worth while noting that there is a copy of 
the 1612 edition of North's Plutarch in the Greenock Library, with 
the initials "W. S." In the first place it is not certain that the 
signature is genuine; in the second, if it were proved to be Shake- 
speare's, it would merely seem that Shakespeare possessed this late 
edition of the work. Julius Cassar is sufficient evidence that he pos- 
sessed a copy of one of the early editions. It happens that in the 
Greenock copy there are some suggestive notes in the Life of Julius 
Ccesar, and these seem to me to tell against the genuineness of the 
initials on the fly-leaf. Vide Skeat's Shakespeare's Plutarch, Intro- 
duction. 
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DURATION OF ACTION 

The time of this play is eleven days represented on the 
stage with intervals, arranged as follows : — 

Day 1. Act I, sc. i. Interval. 
Day 2. Act I, sc. ii. Interval. 
Day 8. Act I, sc. ill to x. Interval. 
Day 4. Act II, sc. i. Interval. 
Day 5. Act II, sc. ii to Act IV, sc. ii. 
Day 6. Act IV, sc. iii. 
Day 7. Act IV, sc. iv and v. Interval. 
Day 8. Act IV, sc. vi. Interval. 
Day 9. Act IV, sc. vii. Interval. 
Day 10. Act V, sc. i-v. — Interval. 
Day 11. Act V, sc vi. 

The actual Historical time represented in this play "com- 
prehends a period of about four years, commencing with 
the secession to the Mons Sacer in the year of Rome 262, 
and ending with the death of Coriolanus, a.u.c. 266" {vide 
New Shah. Sac. Translations, 1877). 
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INTRODUCTION 

By Henry Norman Hudson, A.M. 

The three great Roman plays, Julius Casar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and CorioLaams, made their first ap- 
pearance in the folio of 1623, having been entered at the 
Stationers 9 in November of that year among the copies 
"not formerly entered to other men." This entry was 
to Edward Blount and Isaac Jaggard, the publishers of 
the original edition. It may Jbe worth the while to observe 
here, that the words "not entered to other men" do not nec- 
essarily infer but that some of the plays in question may 
have been formerly entered to the same men, or to one of 
the same; as there is some reason for thinking that An- 
tony and Cleopatra had been entered to Blount as early as 
1608. 

The historical matter of these three superb dramas ap- 
pears to have been drawn almost entirely from Plutarch's 
Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, as set forth in 
the spirited and racy version of Sir Thomas North, which 
first came out in 1579, and went to a second edition in 
1595. North's translation was avowedly made from the 
French of James Amiot, Bishop of Auxerre. It is as fine 
a specimen of robust and manly English as one need de- 
sire to see, and has the smack of an original work as 
strongly perhaps as any translation ever made into the 
same tongue. The book, though very large in size and 
very high in price, went through as many at least as five 
editions before 1682 ; which proves it to have been exceed- 
ingly popular, as indeed it had every right to be. 

The Tragedy of Coriolarms stands the second in the 
division of tragedies, as originally published: the acts are 
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regularly marked, but not the scenes ; the stage-directions 
are remarkably full and complete; while the text, though 
very well printed in the main, has perhaps a large number 
of difficult and seemingly-corrupt readings, than any other 
play in the volume. Some of these readings have hitherto 
baffled and nonplussed all the resources of editorial in- 
geihiity and learning. Several of them, however, have, 
we think, at length been greatly relieved, if not entirely 
removed, by the help of the manuscript corrections lately 
discovered by Mr. Collier in a copy of the second folio ; 
which presents a greater number of valuable new readings 
in this play than in any other where we have thus far 
consulted it. Several important corrections from this 
source we have adopted with little hesitation, and some with 
none; not indeed from any authority which they may be 
supposed to carry, but from what seems to us their intrin- 
sic fitness and propriety. 

As to the date of the writing of Coriolanus, we have no 
external evidence whatsoever. The internal evidence of 
meter, diction, and temper refers it the Poet's latest period 
of composition. In all the qualities of style and versifi- 
cation, it clearly falls into the same class with The Tern- 
petty The Winter 9 * Tale, and King Henry VIII, being as 
nearly like them as the difference of the subject-matter 
would readily admit. Malone, accordingly, assigns the 
year 1610 as the probable date of the writing. We should 
be strongly inclined to place it some three or four years 
later, partly from the cast and texture of the workmanship 
itself, and partly from the tradition, that Shakespeare con- 
tinued to write for the stage after his retirement to Strat- 
ford. The most, however, that we can affirm with any 
great degree of confidence is, that Coriolanus was written 
somewhere between 1610 and the time of the Poet's death, 
which, as every reader ought to know, took place in April, 
1616. 

The more rigid and sceptical researches of our time have 
made great invasions upon the history of early Rome, as 
heretofore received, and some have even gone so far as to 
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question whether the whole story of Coriolanus were not a 
fiction. We mention this neither for the purpose of en- 
dorsing nor of opposing it ; but merely as giving occasion 
for stating that it was a question with which the Poet had 
nothing to do, and did nowise concern himself. Like oth- 
ers of his time, he was cor tent to take the rambling and 
credulous, but lively and graphic narratives of old Plu- 
tarch as veritable and authentic history. And he would 
have been every way justifiable in doing this, even if the 
later arts of historical doubting and sifting, together with 
the results thereof, had been at his command. For his 
business as an artist was, to set forth a free and lifelike 
portraiture of human character as modified by the old 
Roman nationality, and clothed with the drapery of the old 
Roman manners. Here, then, the garrulous and gossip- 
ping old story-teller of Cheronea was just the man for 
him; since it will hardly be questioned that his tales, 
whether half legendary or not, are replete with the spirit 
and life of the times and places to which they refer. The 
Poet would have made sorry work indeed, had he used, like 
our modern historical abstractionists, the methods of cross- 
questioning all his matter, and so proceeded by receiving 
nothing as true to life but what make good its ground 
against him as fact. 

The events of the drama now in hand, as related by 
Plutarch, extend over a period of about four years, be- 
ginning with the popular secession of Mons Sacer in the 
262d year of Rome, and ending with the hero's death, in 
the 266th. Our abstract from the history includes nearly 
all the matter used by the Poet, and is made, as far as 
practicable, in the very words of the old translator; our 
aim being, to give a faithful showing of what the Poet 
borrowed, so that the reader may justly estimate both his 
obligations and his additions. 

After relating the popular insurrection with which the 

play opens, the founding of the Tribunitian office, and the 

appointment of the first Tribunes, the narrative goes on 

substantially as follows : 

... 
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Hereupon the city being grown again to good quiet and 
unity, the people went to the wars, showing that they had 
a good will to do better than ever. Marcius also, though 
it liked him nothing to see the greatness of the people 
thus increased, did persuade the Patricians to show them- 
selves no less forward to fight for their country than the 
common people were, and to let them know by their deeds, 
that they did not so much pass the people in power and 
riches as in true nobility and valiantness. In the country 
of the Volsces, with whom the Romans were then at war, 
there was a principal city called Corioli, against which 
the Consul Cominius did lay siege. Wherefore the other 
Volsces, fearing lest the city should be taken by assault, 
came from all parts of the country to save it, intending to 
make an onset on them in two several places. The Con- 
sul, understanding this, divided his army into two parts, 
and, taking one part with himself, marched towards them 
that were drawing to the city out of the country ; and the 
other part he left in the camp with Titus Lartius, to re- 
sist those that would make any sally out of the city upon 
them. So the Volsces, making small account of them that 
lay before the city, made a sally upon them, in which at 
the first they had the better, and drave the Romans back 
into their trenches. But Marcius, running out of the 
camp with a few men, slew the first enemies he met withal, 
and made the rest of them stay upon the sudden, cry- 
ing out to the Romans that had turned their backs, and 
calling them again to fight, with a loud voice. Then there 
flocked about him a great number of Romans, so that the 
enemies presently gave back: but he, not staying so, did 
chase them to the gates; and there, perceiving that the 
Romans retired, for the great number of darts and arrows 
which flew about their ears from the walls of the city ; and 
that there was not one man amongst them that durst ven- 
ture to follow the flying enemies; he did encourage his 
fellows with words and deeds, crying out to them that for- 
tune had opened the gates more for the followers than the 
fliers. Notwithstanding, few had the hearts to follow him. 
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Howbeit, he thrust himself into the gates of the city 
amongst them that fled, not one of them daring at the 
first to turn upon him, or offer to stay him. But he, see- 
ing that he was in the city with very few men to help him, 
and that his enemies gathered about him to set upon him, 
did things, as it is written, wonderful and incredible, as 
well for the force of his hand as also for the agility of his 
body, making a lane through the midst of them, and over- 
throwing those he layed at; that some he made run to the 
farthest part of the city, and others he made yield them- 
selves and let fall their weapons before him. By this 
means he got out, and had some leisure to bring the Ro- 
mans with more safety into the city. 

The city being thus taken, most of the soldiers forth- 
with went to looking after spoils ; whereupon Marcius, be- 
ing very angry, cried out to them that they should leave 
spoiling, and wind themselves out of peril : howbeit, say to 
them what he could, very few would hearken to him. 
Wherefore, taking those that willingly offered themselves, 
he went out of the city toward that part where the rest 
of the army was, exhorting them by the way not to be 
faint-hearted ; and, oft holding up his hands to heaven, he 
besought the gods to be gracious unto him, that he might 
come in a good hour to hazard his life in defense of his 
countrymen. Now the Romans, when put in battle array, 
had a custom to make their wills at that instant, without 
any manner of writing, only naming their heir in the pres- 
ence of three or four witnesses. Marcius came just while 
the soldiers were doing after that sort, and the enemies 
were approached so near as one stood in view of the other. 
When they saw him all bloody and in a sweat, with few 
men following him, some began to be afraid; but, soon 
after, seeing him run with a lively cheer to the Consul and 
take him by the hand, then they all began to call upon 
the Consul to give charge upon the enemy. Marcius asked 
him how the order of the enemies' battle was, and on 
'which side they had placed their best fighting men. The 
Consul made answer, that he thought the bands in their 
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vanward were the Antiates, whom they esteemed their war- 
likest men. Then prayed Marcius to be set directly 
against them ; which the Consul granted, greatly praising 
his courage. When both armies came almost to join, 
Marcius advanced a good space before his company, and 
went so fiercely to give charge on the vanward, that they 
could no longer stand in his hands. But the two wings 
turned one to the other, to compass him in between ; which 
the Consul perceiving sent thither of the best soldiers he 
had about him. So the battle was marvelous bloody about 
Marcius, and in a short space many were slain in the place : 
but in the end the Romans were so strong that they dis- 
tressed the enemies, broke their array, and made them fly. 
Then they prayed Marcius that he would retire into the 
camp, because they saw he was able to do no more, he 
was already so wearied with the pains he had taken, and 
so faint with the great wounds he had on him. But he an- 
swered, that it was not for conquerors to yield, nor to be 
faint-hearted; and thereupon began afresh to chase those 
that fled, until such time as the army of the enemies was 
utterly overthrown. 

The next morning, Marcius went to the Consul, and the 
other Romans with him. There the Consul, going up to 
his chair of state, in the presence of the whole army gave 
thanks to the gods for so great and glorious a victory; 
then spake to Marcius, whose valiantness he commended 
beyond the moon, and willed him that he should choose out 
of all the horses and all the goods, they had taken, ten of 
every sort which he liked best, before any distribution 
should be made to the others. Besides this, he gave him 
testimony that he had won the prize of prowess above all 
others, a goodly horse, with a caparison and all furniture 
to him ; which the whole army beholding did marvelously 
commend. But Marcius, stepping forth, told the Consul 
he most thankfully accepted the gift of his horse, and was 
a glad man besides, that his service had deserved his gen- 
eral's commendation ; and as for his other offer, which was 
rather a mercenary reward than an honorable recompense, 
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he would none of it, but was contented to have his equal 
part with the other soldiers. Then the soldiers, hearing 
his words, made a marvelous great shout among them; and 
there were more that wondered at his abstinence, than there 
were that highly extolled his valiantness. After the noise 
was somewhat appeased, the Consul began to speak in this 
sort: "We cannot compel Marcius to take these gifts we 
offer him, but we will give him such a reward as he cannot 
refuse. Therefore we do order and decree, that hence- 
forth heTbe called Coriolanus, unless his valiant acts have 
won him that name before our nomination." And so, ever 
since, he still bare the third name of Coriolanus. 

When this war was ended, the flatterers of the people be- 
gan to stir up sedition again, without any new occasion or 
just matter of complaint. For they did ground this sec- 
ond insurrection upon the people's misery and misfortune, 
that could not but fall out, by reason of the former sedi- 
tion; and because most of the arable land had become 
heathy and barren for lack of plowing, by reason of 
their wars. Now those busy prattlers, perceiving that 
there was great scarcity of corn in the city, and that though 
there had been plenty, the common people had no money 
to buy it, spread abroad false tales against Nobility, that 
they, in revenge of the people, had procured the extreme 
dearth among them. The people being set on a broil by 
these words, Marcius, who was now grown to great credit 
with the noblest men of Rome, rose up and openly spake 
against these flattering Tribunes. Then, taking his 
friends, and such as he could intreat to go with him, he 
did run certain forays into the dominion of the Antiates, 
where he met with great plenty of corn, and had a mar- 
velous great spoil, which he brought away, and reserved 
nothing to himself. Afterwards, the home-tarriers and 
house-doves began to repent that it was not their hap to 
go with him, and so envied them that had sped so well, and 
also, of malice to Marcius, spited to see his credit increase 
more and more, because they accounted him a great 
hinderer of the people. 
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Shortly after this, Marcius stood for the Consulship; 
and the common people favored his suit, thinking it would 
be a shame to deny and refuse the chiefest man of noble 
blood, and especially him that had done so great service 
to the commonwealth. The custom of Rome was, at that 
time, that such as did sue for any office should for cer- 
tain days before be in the market-place, with a poor gown 
on their backs, to pray the citizens to remember them at 
the election. Now, Marcius, following this custom, showed 
many wounds and cuts upon his body, which he had re- 
ceived in seventeen years' service at the wars : so that there 
was not a man among the people but was ashamed to re- 
fuse so valiant a man; and one said to another, we must 
needs choose him, there is no remedy. But when the day 
of election was come, and Marcius came to the market- 
place, accompanied with all the Senate and Nobility, who 
sought to make him Consul with the greatest entreaty 
they ever attempted for any man ; then the love and good 
will of the common people turned to hate and envy toward 
him, fearing to put this office into his hands, as one they 
might doubt would take away altogether the liberty from 
the people. Wherefore they refused him in the end, and 
made two others Consuls. The Senate did account the 
shame of this refusal rather to redound to themselves than 
to Marcius ; but he took it in far worse part than the Sen- 
ate, and was out of all patience. 

Meanwhile there came great plenty of corn to Rome, 
part of it being bought in Italy, the rest given by Gelon 
tyrant of Syracuse ; so that many stood in great hope that, 
the dearth being holpen, the civil dissension would cease. 
The Senate sat in counsel upon it immediately; the com- 
mon people also stood about the palace, gaping what 
would fall out, persuading themselves that the corn they 
had bought should be sold good cheap, and that which had 
been given should be divided by the poll, without paying a 
penny ; and the rather, because certain of the Senators did 
wish the same. But Marcius did somewhat sharply take 
up those who went about to gratify the people therein, 
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calling them people-pleasers and traitors to the Nobility. 
He said that they who counseled that the corn should be 
given out to the people gratis, as they used to do in the 
cities of Greece where the people had more absolute power, 
did but nourish their disobedience, which would break out 
in the end to the utter ruin of the state. For they will 
not think it done in recompense of their service, since they 
have so oft refused to go to the wars ; nor for their muti- 
nies when they went; nor for the accusations which they 
have received against the Senate : but they will rather judge 
that we grant them this as standing in fear of them, and 
glad to flatter them every way. Therefore it were a great 
folly for us, methinks, to do it ; yea, we should, if we were 
wise, take from them their Tribuneship, which manifestly 
is the embasing of the Consulship, and the cause of division 
in the city. 

Marcius, diluting the matter with many such reasons, 
won all the young men and almost all the rich to his opin- 
ion; insomuch as they rang it out that he was the only 
man in the city, who stood out against the people, and 
never flattered them. The Tribunes, when they saw that 
the opinion of Marcius was confirmed by the more voices, 
left tiie Senate, and went down to the people, crying out 
for help. The words of Marcius being openly reported, 
the people so stomached them, that in their fury they were 
ready to fly upon the whole Senate. But the Tribunes 
laid all the fault upon Marcius, and sent their sergeants 
to arrest him. He stoutly withstood these officers ; where- 
upon the Tribunes, accompanied with the JSdiles, went to 
fetch him by force, and so laid violent hands on him: how- 
beit, the Patricians, gathering about him, made them give 
back, and laid sore upon the iEdiles ; so for that time the 
night parted them. The next morning the Consuls, seeing 
the people in an uproar, were afraid lest all the city would 
together by the ears: wherefore, assembling the Senate 
in all haste, they declared how it stood them upon to ap- 
pease the fury of the people with some gentle words or 
grateful decrees in their favor. The most of the Senators 
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present thinking this opinion best, and giving their con- 
sents unto it, the Consuls then went to speak unto the 
people as gently as they could, and did pacify their fury, 
using great modesty in persuading them, and also in re- 
proving their faults. So, the most part being pacified, the 
Tribunes then said that, since the Senate yielded to rea- 
son, the people also, as became them, did likewise give 
place unto them: notwithstanding, they would that Mar- 
cius should come in person to answer to the articles they 
had devised. This was spoken to one of these two ends, 
either that Marcius against his nature should be con- 
strained to humble himself, or else, if he continued in his 
stoutness, he should incur the people's ill-will so far that 
he could never win them again. 

So Marcius came to answer their accusations, and the 
people held their peace to hear what he would say. But, 
when they thought to hear lowly words from him, he be- 
gan not only to use his wonted boldness of speaking, but 
also gave himself in words to thunder, and therewithal to 
look so grimly as though he made no reckoning of the 
matter; which stirred coals among the people, who were 
in wonderful fury at it, and their hate grew so toward him 
that they could hold no longer, nor endure his bravery. 
Whereupon Sicinius, the cruelest and stoutest of the 
Tribunes, after he had whispered with his companion, did 
pronounce Marcius condemned by the Tribunes to die; 
and commanded the JEdiles to apprehend him, and carry 
him straight to the rock Tarpeian, and to cast him head- 
long down the same. When they came to lay hands upon 
Marcius, divers of the people themselves thought it too 
cruel and violent a deed. The noblemen began to cry 
aloud, Help Marcius ! so, those that laid hands on him be- 
ing repulsed, they compassed him in among themselves, 
and some of them, holding up their hands to the people, 
besought them not to handle him thus cruelly; until the 
Tribunes' own friends did advise not to proceed in so vio- 
lent a sort as to put such a man to death without process 
in law, but that they should refer the sentence to the free 
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voice of the people. Then Sicinius, bethinking himself a 
little, did ask the Patricians for what cause they took 
Marcius out of the officers 9 hands. The Patricians asked 
him again why they would of themselves so wickedly put 
to death so noble and valiant a Roman without law and 
justice. Well then, said Sicinius, let there be no quarrel 
against the people ; for they grant your demand that the 
cause shall be heard according to law. Therefore, said he 
to Marcius, we do will and charge you to appear before the 
people the third day of our next sitting here, to make your 
purgation for such articles as shall be objected against 
you, that by free voice the people may give sentence upon 
you as shall please them. 

The Patricians assembled often to consult how they 
might stand to Marcius, and keep the Tribunes from caus- 
ing the people to mutiny again. Marcius, seeing the Sen- 
ate in great doubt how to resolve, asked aloud of the 
Tribunes what they would burden him with. They an- 
swered that they would show how he aspired to be king. 
He said he did willingly offer himself to be tried upon that 
accusation; and that, if it were proved he had but once 
thought of any such matter, he would then refuse no kind 
of punishment they should offer; conditionally that they 
should charge him with nothing else. They promised they 
would not; and under these conditions the people assem- 
bled. 

And first of all the Tribunes would in any case that the 
people should give their voices by tribes, and not by hun- 
dreds ; for by this means the multitude of the poor needy 
people came to be of greater force than the noble honest 
citizens whose persons and purse did serve the common- 
wealth in the wars. When the Tribunes saw they could 
not prove he went about to make himself king, they be- 
gan to broach afresh the former words that Marcius spoke 
in the Senate, in hindering the distribution of corn to the 
people, and persuading to take the Tribuneship from them. 
And for the third, they charged that he had not made com- 
mon distribution of the spoil gotten of the Antiate 
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of his own authority had divided it among them that were 
with him. This matter was most strange of all to Marcius, 
looking not to be burdened with that as any offense : where* 
fore, having no ready excuse, he fell to praising the sol- 
diers that had served with him in that journey. But those 
that were not with him, being the greater number, cried 
out so loud that he could not be heard. To conclude, when 
they came to tell the voices of the tribes, there were three 
voices odd which condemned him to be banished forever. 
After declaration of the sentence, the people made such joy 
as they never made for any battle won upon their ene- 
mies, and went home jocundly from the assembly. The 
Senate in contrary manner were as sad and heavy, repent- 
ing that they had not done and suffered anything what- 
soever, rather than the people should have so abused their 
authority. There needed no difference of garments or out- 
ward, shows, to know a Plebeian from a Patrician; for he 
that was on the people's side looked cheerfully, but he 
that was sad and hung down his head was, sure, of the 
noblemen's side ; saving Marcius alone, who did never show 
himself abashed, nor once let fall his great courage: not 
that he did patiently bear his evil hap, but because he was 
so carried away with vehemency of anger and desire of 
revenge, that he had no sense of the state he was in ; which 
the common people judge not to be sorrow, although in- 
deed it be the very same. 

Now that Marcius was even in that taking, appeared 
soon after by his deeds. For, when he was come to his 
house, and had taken leave of his mother and wife, finding 
them weeping and shrieking out for sorrow, and had also 
comforted them ; he went to the gate of the city, accom- 
panied by a great number of Patricians, and from thence 
went on his way with three or four friends only, taking 
nothing with him, nor requesting anything of any man. 
So he remained a few days in the country at his houses, 
turmoiled with sundry thoughts, such as the fire of his 
choler did stir up. In the end, seeing he could resolve no 
way to take an honorable course, but was only pricked f or- 
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ward to be revenged of the Romans, he thought it his best 
way to stir up the Volsces against them, knowing they were 
able enough to encounter them, and that their power was 
not so much impaired, as their malice and desire of revenge 
was increased. 

Now, in the city of Antium there was one called Tullus 
Aufidius, who for his riches, as also for his nobility and 
valiantness, was honored among the Volsces as a king. 
Marcius knew very well that Tullus did more malice and 
envy him than all the Romans besides ; because that many 
times in battles where they met they were ever at the en- 
counter one against the other, insomuch as there was bred 
a marvelous private hate between them. Yet, considering 
that Tullus was of a great mind, and that he above all 
other Volsces desired revenge of the Romans, he disguised 
himself in such array as he thought no man could know 
what person he was, and so entered the enemies 9 town. It 
was even twilight when he entered, and many people met 
him, but no man knew him. So he went directly to Tullus 
Aufidius' house, and when he came thither he got him up 
straight to the chimney hearth, and sat him down, and 
spake not a word, his face all muffled over. They of the 
house spying him wondered what he should be, yet they 
durst not bid him rise: for disguised as he was, yet there 
appeared a certain majesty in his countenance and in his 
silence; whereupon they went to Tullus who was at sup- 
per, to tell him of the strange disguising of this man. 
Tullus rose presently from the board, and coming to- 
wards him asked who he was, and wherefore he came. 
Then Marcius unmuffled himself, and, after he had paused 
awhile, said, "If thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, and 
seeing me dost not believe me to be the man I am indeed, 
I must of necessity bewray myself to be that I. am. I am 
Caius Mabcius, who hath done to thyself particularly, 
and to all the Volsces generally, great hurt and mischief, 
which I cannot deny for my surname Cobioilanus that I 
bear. For I never had other benefit of the painful service 
I have done, and the extreme dangers I have been in, but 
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this surname; — a good memory and witness of the malice 
and displeasure thou shouldest bear me. Indeed the name 
only remaineth with me : for the rest the envy and cruelty 
of the people of Rome have taken from me, by the suf- 
ferance of the dastardly Nobility and magistrates, who 
have forsaken me, and let me be banished by the people. 
This extremity hath now driven me to come as a poor 
suitor, to take thy chimney hearth : not of any hope I have 
to save my life thereby ; for if I had feared death, I would 
not have come hither to put myself in hazard ; but pricked 
forward with desire to be revenged of them that thus have 
banished me ; which now I do begin, in putting my person 
into the hands of their enemies. Wherefore, if thou hast 
any heart to be wreaked of the injuries thy enemies have 
done thee, speed thee now, and let my misery serve thy 
turn, and so use it, that my services may be a benefit to 
the Volsces ; promising thee that I will fight with better will 
for you, than I did when I was against you ; knowing that 
they fight more valiantly who know the force of the enemy, 
than such as have never proved it. But if it be so that 
thou dare not, and art weary to prove fortune any more, 
then am I also weary to live any longer. And it were no 
wisdom in thee to save life of him who hath been hereto- 
fore thy mortal enemy, and whose service now can noth- 
ing help nor pleasure thee." Tullus, hearing what he said, 
was a marvelous glad man, and, taking him by the hand, 
said unto him, — "Stand up, O Marcius, and be of good 
cheer; for in proffering thyself unto us thou doest us great 
honor; and by this means thou mayest hope also of greater 
things at all the Volsces' hands." So he feasted him for 
that time, and entertained him in the honorable manner 
he could, talking with him of no other matter at that pres- 
ent ; but within a few days they fell to consultation in what 
sort they should begin their wars. 

Tullus caused an assembly general to be made of the 
Volsces, and concluded to make war upon the Romans. 
This done, he counseled them to take Marcius into their 
service, and not to mistrust him for anything past, for he 
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would do more in fighting for them than he ever did in 
fighting against them. So Marcius was called forth, who 
spake so excellently that he was thought no less elo- 
quent in tongue than warlike in show. Thus he was joined 
in commission with Tullus as general of the Volsces, hav- 
ing absolute authority between them to pursue the war. 
Then Marcius, having left order with the rulers to assem- 
ble the rest of their power, stole away upon the sudden 
with the lightest soldiers he had, and marched with all 
speed, and entered the territories of Rome, before the Ro- 
mans had any news of his coming; insomuch as the 
Volsces found such spoil in the fields, that they had more 
than they could spend in their camp or carry away. How- 
beit, this was the least part of his intent : for his chief est 
purpose was, to increase the malice between the Nobility 
and people ; and to draw that on, he was careful to keep 
the noblemen's lands and goods safe from harm, but spoiled 
all the country besides. This made greater broil between 
the Nobility and people, than was before. For the noble- 
men fell out with the people, because they had so unjustly 
banished a man of so great valor and power. The people, 
on the other side, accused the Nobility how they had pro- 
cured Marcius to make this war to be revenged on them, 
because it pleased them to see their goods burned before 
their eyes, whilst themselves were well at ease. 

In this while all went still to wreck at Rome. For to 
come into the field to fight, they could not abide to bear 
it, they were one so much against another, and full of sedi- 
tious words; until they had intelligence that the enemies 
laid siege to the city of Lavinium, in which were all the 
temples and images of their gods. Then fell there out a 
marvelous sudden change of mind among the people, and 
far more strange and contrary in the Nobility: for the 
people thought it good to repeal the exile of Marcius, but 
the Senate would in no case yield to that. Marcius, hear- 
ing of this stir about him, was in a greater rage with them 
than before; insomuch that he raised the siege before 
Lavinium, and, going towards Rome, lodged his cair- 
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within forty furlongs of the city. This did put the whole 
city in a wonderful fear: howbeit, for the present it ap- 
peased the dissension betwixt the Nobility and the people. 
For, when they saw the women in a marvelous fear run- 
ning up and down the city ; the temples full of old people 
weeping bitterly in their prayers to the gods ; and finally 
not a man either wise or hardy to provide for their safety ; 
then they were all of opinion that the people had reason to 
call home Marcius and reconcile themselves to him. So 
they all agreed to send ambassadors unto him, to let him 
understand how his countrymen did call him home again, 
and restored him to all his goods, and besought him to de- 
liver them from this war. 

The ambassadors were Marcius 9 familiar friends and 
acquaintance, who looked at the least for a courteous wel- 
come of him. Howbeit, at their coming they were brought 
to the place where he was set in his chair of state, with 
a marvelous and unspeakable majesty, having the chief est 
men of the Volsces about him. So he commanded them to 
declare openly the cause of their coming, which they did 
in the most humble words they could devise, and with all 
modesty of behavior: whereupon, for the injury they had 
done him, he answered very hotly and in great choler ; but 
as general of the Volsces, he willed them to restore unto 
the Volsces all the lands and cities they had taken from 
ihem in former wars, and give them the honor and freedom 
of Rome. Thereupon he gave them thirty days' respite to 
make answer. So the ambassadors returned, and Marcius 
departed with his army out of their territories. 

Marcius, having given the Romans thirty days' respite, 
thought it good not to lie idle, but went and destroyed the 
lands of their allies, and took seven great cities of theirs. 
The time having expired, and Marcius being returned into 
the dominions of the Romans with all his army, they sent 
another embassy to pray peace and the remove of the 
Volsces out of the country. He answered, that as general 
of the Volsces he would reply nothing to it ; but as a Ro- 
™*an citizen he would counsel them to let fall their pride ; 
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and that they should come again within three days, and 
deliver up the articles agreed upon: otherwise he would 
no more give them safe conduct to his camp with such 
vain messages. When the ambassadors had returned and 
made report to the Senate, the city being in extreme dan- 
ger, they threw out, as the common proverb saith, their 
holy anchor. For they appointed all the bishops, priests, 
ministers of the gods, and keepers of holy things, and all 
the augurers and soothsayers, to go to Marcius, appareled 
as when they do sacrifices, and intreat him to leave off 
the war, and speak to his countrymen, and conclude peace 
with the Volsces. He suffered them to come into the camp, 
but granted them nothing more, and willed them either to 
accept peace under the conditions offered, or else to receive 
war. When this goodly rabble of priests were returned, it 
was determined that none should go out of the city, and 
that they should watch upon the walls, to repulse their 
enemies, if they came to assault them ; referring themselves 
and all their hope to time and fortune's uncertain favor, 
not knowing otherwise how to remedy the danger. 

Now the Roman ladies and gentlemen did visit all the 
temples and gods, to make their prayers unto them. But 
the greatest ladies were continually about the altar of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, among whom was Valeria, Publicola's 
own sister, who was greatly honored and reverenced of the 
Romans, and did so modestly and wisely behave herself, 
that she did not shame nor dishonor the house she came 
of. She suddenly fell into a fancy, and had taken hold 
of a noble device. Whereupon she rose and the other la- 
dies with her, and all went straight to the house of Volum- 
nia, Marcius 5 mother; and, coming in, found her and 
Marcius' wife set together, and having his young children 
in her lap. All these ladies sitting in a ring about her, 
Valeria began to speak in this sort : "We ladies are come 
to visit you, my lady Volumnia and Virgilia, by no direc- 
tion from the Senate or any magistrate, but through the 
inspiration, as I take it, of some god above ; who, having 
taken pity of our prayers, hath moved us to come and 
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intreat you in a matter, as well beneficial for us, as also 
for the citizens in general, and to yourselves in special; 
and which shall redound to your more fame, than the 
daughters of the Sabines obtained when they procured 
loving peace between their fathers and husbands. Come 
on, good ladies, and let us go all together unto Marcius, to 
intreat him to take pity upon us, and also to report unto 
him how much you are bound unto the citizens ; who, not- 
withstanding they have sustained great hurt by him, have 
not sought revenge upon your persons, nor conceived any 
thought but to deliver you safe into his hands, though 
thereby they look for no better grace or clemency from 
him." 

When Valeria had spoken this, all the other ladies with 
one voice confirmed that she had said. Then Volumnia in 
this sort did answer: "My good ladies, we are partakers 
with you of the common misery of our country, and our 
grief exceedeth yours by reason of our particular misfor- 
tune. But the greatest grief is, to see our poor country 
brought to such extremity, that all hope is now cast upon 
us simple women; because we know not what account he 
will make of us, since he hath cast from him all care of 
his natural country, which heretofore he hath holden more 
precious than either his mother, wife, or children. Not- 
withstanding, if ye think we can do any good, we will 
do what you will have us. Bring us to him, I pray you ; 
for if we cannot prevail, we can die at his feet, as humble 
suitors for our country." 

Her answer ended, she took her daughter-in-law and 
Marcius' children with her; and, being accompanied with 
all the other ladies, they went together unto the Volsces' 
camp ; who, when they saw her, did of themselves pity and 
reverence her, and there was not a man among them durst 
say a word unto her. Now was Marcius set in his chair 
of state, and when he spied the women coming afar off, 
he marveled what it meant; but afterwards, knowing his 
wife, who came foremost, he determined at the first to per- 
% t in his rancor. But in the ending, being altered to see 
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them, his heart would not serve him to tarry their coming 
to his chair; but, coming down in haste, he went to meet 
them, and first he kissed his mother and embraced her 
awhile, then his wife and little children. And nature so 
wrought in him, that the tears fell from his eyes, and he. 
could not keep himself from making much of them. Then, 
perceiving that his mother would speak, he called the chief - 
est of the Volsces to hear what she would say. Then she 
spake in this sort : 

"If we held our peace, my son, and determined not to 
speak, the state of our poor bodies and present sight of 
our raiment would easily bewray to thee what life we have 
led at home since thy exile: but think now with thyself, 
how much more unfortunate than all the women living are 
come hither, considering that the sight which should be 
most pleasant to behold, spiteful fortune hath made most 
fearful to us; making myself to see my son, and my 
daughter here her husband, besieging the walls of his native 
country ; so as that which is the only comfort to all oth- 
ers in their adversity, to pray unto the gods and to call to 
them for aid, is the thing which plungeth us in most deep 
perplexity. For we cannot, alas ! together pray both for 
victory to our country and for safety of thy life; but a 
world of grievous curses, yea, more than any mortal enemy 
can heap upon us, are forcibly wrapped up in our pray- 
ers. For the bitter sop of most hard choice is offered thy 
wife and children, either to lose the person of thyself, or 
the nurse of their native country. For myself, my son, 
I am determined not to tarry till fortune in my life-time 
do make an end of this war ; for if I cannot persuade thee 
rather to do good unto both parties than to overthrow and 
destroy the one ; trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner march 
forward to assault thy country, but thy foot shall tread 
upon thy mother's womb, that brought thee first into this 
world. And I may not defer to see the day, either that 
my son so led prisoner in triumph by his natural country- 
men, or that he himself do triumph of them. If it were 
so that my request tended to save thy country in destroy- 
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ing the Volsces, I must confess thou wouldest hardly re- 
solve on that : for as to destroy thy country, is altogether 
unmeet and unlawful; so were it not just, and less honor- 
able, to betray those that put their trust in thee. But my 
only demand consisteth to make a jail-delivery of all evils, 
which delivereth equal benefit and safety to both, but most 
honorable to the Volsces. For it shall appear that, having 
victory in their hands, they have granted us singular 
graces, peace and amity ; of which good, if so it come to 
pass, thyself is the only author, and so hast thou the honor. 
But, if it fail, thyself alone shall carry the shameful re- 
proach of either party. So, though the end of war be 
uncertain, yet this is most certain, — that, if it be thy 
chance to conquer, this benefit shalt thou reap of thy 
goodly conquest, to be chronicled the plague and destroyer 
of thy country. And if fortune overthrow thee, then the 
world will say, that through desire to revenge thy private 
injuries thou hast forever undone thy friends who did most 
lovingly receive thee. — My son, why dost thou not an- 
swer me? Dost thou take it honorable for a noble man to 
remember the wrongs and injuries done him, and dost not 
think it an honest man's part to be thankful for the good- 
ness that parents do show to their children? No man liv- 
ing is more bound to show himself thankful in all parts 
and respects, than thyself. Thou hast not hitherto showed 
thy poor mother any courtesy, and therefore it is not only 
honest, but due unto me, that I should obtain my so just 
and reasonable request of thee. But since by reason I 
cannot persuade thee, to what purpose do T defer my last 
hope?" 

With these words, herself, his wife, and children fell 
down upon their knees before him. Marcius seeing that 
could refrain no longer, but went straight and lift her up, 
crying out, "O mother, what have you done to me?" And, 
holding her hard by the right hand, "O mother," said he, 
"you have won a happy victory for your country, but mor- 
tal and unhappy for your son; for I see myself van- 
wished by you alone." These words being spoken openly, 
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he spake a little apart with his mother and wife, and then 
let them return to Rome, for so they did request him; 
and so, remaining in the camp that night, the next morn- 
ing he dislodged and marched into the Volsces' country 
again. 

Now the citizens of Rome plainly showed in what fear 
and danger they stood, of this war. For so soon as the 
watch upon the walls perceived the Volsces' camp to re- 
move, there was not a temple in the city but was presently 
set open, and full of men wearing garlands of flowers on 
their heads, sacrificing to the gods, as they were wont to 
do upon the news of some great victory. And this com- 
mon joy was yet more manifestly showed by the honor- 
able courtesies the whole Senate and people did bestow on 
the ladies. For they were all thoroughly persuaded that 
the ladies only were the cause of saving the city. Where- 
upon the Senate ordained that the magistrates, to gratify 
and honor these ladies, should grant them all that they 
would require. And they only requested them to build a 
temple of Fortune for the women, themselves offering to 
defray the whole charge of the sacrifices and other cere- 
monies belonging to the service of the gods ; and the Sen- 
ate, commending their good will, ordained that the temple 
and image should be made at the common charge of the 
city. 

When Marcius was returned into the city of Antium, 
Tullus, that hated and could no longer abide him, for 
the fear he had of his authority, sought divers means to 
make him away. Wherefore, having procured many of 
his confederacy, he required Marcius might be deposed 
from his estate, to render up account to the Volsces of his 
charge and government. Marcius answered, that he was 
willing to give up his charge, and would resign it into the 
hands of the lords, if they did all command him, as by 
all their commandment he received it; and that he would 
even at that present give up an account to the people, if 
they would tarry the hearing of it. Hereupon an assem- 
bly was held, in which there were certain orators appointee 7 
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who stirred up the common people against him. When 
they had told their tales, MarciilB rose up to answer; and 
the people quieted themselves an<J gave him audience : 
whereupon Tullus, fearing that, if\Jie let him speak, he 
would prove his innocence to the people, because amongst 
other things he had an eloquent tongue, thought he might 
no longer delay his enterprise, nor tarry for the rising 
of the common people against him. Wherefore those that 
were of the conspiracy began to cry out that he was not 
to be heard, and that they would not suffer a traitor to 
usurp tyrannical power over the Volsces. Saying these 
words, they all fell upon him, and killed him in the market- 
place, none of the people once offering to rescue him. 
Howbeit, it is clear that this murder was not generally 
consented to of the Volsces : for men came out of all parts 
to honor his body, and did honorably bury him ; setting up 
his tomb with great store of armor and spoils, as the tomb 
of a worthy person and great captain. 

The foregoing abstract makes manifest enough that the 
Poet was indebted to the historian for somewhat more 
than the events of the drama. The life and character of 
the persons, together with the springs and processes of 
their action, were in a good measure taken from that time- 
honored repository. And the point worth special noting 
is, that from the parts and fragments thence derived, rich 
and fresh as these often are, the Poet should have repro- 
duced, as it were, the entire form and order of their being, 
creating an atmosphere and environment which so fit and 
cohere with what he borrowed, that the whole has the air 
and movement of a perfectly original work. For it may 
be observed, that all the humorous and amusing scenes — 
and Shakespeare has few that are more choicely conceived 
or more aptly used — are supplied from the Poet's own 
mind; there being no hint towards these in Plutarch, sav- 
ing the fable rehearsed and applied by old Menenius, who 
is described as one of "the pleasantest old men, and the 
most acceptable to the people." And yet how exquisite 
and admirable the keeping of these scenes with the other 
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matter and course of the play ! and how perfectly steeped 
and charged they seem with the very genius and spirit of 
old Roman life and manners ! 

But the drama has what some may not unfairly con- 
sider a still higher merit, in that through the whole is 
poured the high-reaching grace and power of the most deep 
and broad and mellow philosophy. From its richly- 
freighted scenes may be gathered, directly or by quick in- 
ference, a code and stock of practical wisdom large and 
various enough to furnish out the moralist and states- 
man : the whole work bespeaking a mind which, without any 
loss of strength or vigor, has ripened up into a sage-like 
calmness, clearness, and sobriety ; which, as from a world- 
commanding eminence, has made a full and complete sur- 
vey of humanity ; which has thoroughly mastered the prin- 
ciples and measures of political growth and influence; 
which knows men through and through, both as individ- 
uals and as members of the state; and which understands 
how man and man, rank and rank, class and class, sex and 
sex, act and react on one another in all the civil and social 
relations of life, so that he can view and touch them, play 
or be serious with them, laugh at or instruct them, as one 
that is perfectly at home both among and within them. 
The play, it is true, has comparatively little of that 
mighty-rushing energy and torrent of passion, in which 
the Poet seems at one period of his life to have delighted 
to dwell. The nature of the theme indeed did not well 
admit of this. But, surely, the want thereof is more than 
made up by qualities which, if not nobler in themselves, 
are much rarer to be met with. And the very choice of the 
subject-matter, as well as the mode of treating it, argues 
the state of one who has shaken himself loose from those 
fierce bewilderments of soul, and set up his rest in the 
more even and quiet fields of lofty unimpassioned thought ; 
where he is bending all his resources of genius and art to 
the moving and interesting of men by discoursing the purer 
truths of the intellect and the heart, and by running the 
most free and eloquent division upon them. 
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Hazlitt indeed has charged the Poet that In this play 1 
shows a strong leaning to the side of Patrician arrogant 
and pride, against the interest and feeling of the peopl 
And herewithal he revels and expatiates at large, to mak 
out how much more of poetry there is in the high tread 
ings of aristocratic insolence, than in the modest walking 
of Plebeian humility. But Hazlitt's mind seems to hav 
been so preoccupied with spite of what was socially abov 
him, that he could scarce take any reproof but what wa 
leveled at those around and below him: all which may tx 
regarded by some as inferring the spirit of a high-strung 
aristocrat, soured by disappointment, and so spurning a1 
what itself could not reach. There is, we believe, nc 
ground for such a charge in the present case. On the 
contrary, the play may be cited as a strong instance of 
dramatic evenhandedness : impartial justice seems to have 
been the moral law of the composition. The ugly and 
offensive points in the hero, those which most naturally, if 
not justly, drew on him the people's hate, are set forth 
unsparingly; not indeed naked and alone, for this were 
but turning them into caricature, but in combination with 
high and noble traits, just as delivered in the history, and 
just as we find them perpetually occurring in actual men. 
So, on the other side, much that is good and generous in 
the people, as well as what is mean and envious, has a 
kindly and cordial outlet, sometimes playful indeed, and 
sometimes otherwise ; but still so as, in effect, to engage for 
them more of pity than of anger. They are represented 
as bearing much, forgiving much; free to own the great- 
ness of the haughty Patrician, and not more resenting his 
insolence, than regretting it ; and never withheld from mak- 
ing fair returns of honor even against many and great 
provocations, till set on fire by the tongues of envious and 
self-seeking flatterers. If there be any person in the play 
whom the Poet shows a leaning to more than another, it 
is old Menenius, a frank, patriotic, liberal soul, who is 
genially and lovingly humorous towards the people even 
when his eye is upon their faults, yet free and upright in 
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gaB reproving them, though at the same time sensible of their 
eopl virtues; who smilingly stoops to play jokes upon them, 
am! that so he may soothe and sweeten their exasperated minds ; 
trea exercising his good-natured wit to heal as fast as his sharp- 
er ness wounds ; and thus standing at an equal remove from 
y the insulting aristocrat and the snaky demagogue.^ 
ibo? The hero offers a capital study for those who, in their 
wi estimates of men, have not learned to temper their thoughts 
to "a web of mingled yarn," such as human nature, even 
in its best specimens, ordinarily presents. The character is 
a very mixed one; and all its parts, good and bad, are 
fashioned on so large a scale as to yield matter enough 
for making out a strong case either way, according as 
the observer's mind is set to a course of all blame or all 
praise; while at the same time the several lines are so 
energetic and bold as to render it not easy for one to steer 
clear of all extremes, and so to take the impression of a 
given side as to fit the subject all round. The main fea- 
tures of the man are drawn together in Plutarch with so 
vigorous yet delicate a hand, that we should seem hardly 
excusable in omitting the passage. We subjoin it from 
North, making no changes but what are needful for due 
compression of the matter: 

"Caius Marcius, being left an orphan by his father, was 
brought up under his mother, a widow, who taught us by 
experience that orphanage bringeth many discommodities 
to a child, but doth not hinder him to become an honest 
man, and to excel in virtue above the common sort. This 
man also is a good proof to confirm some men's opinions, 
that a rare and excellent wit untaught doth bring forth 
many good and evil things together ; as a fat soil bringeth 
forth both herbs and weeds. For his natural wit and great 
heart did marvelously stir up his courage to do and attempt 
notable acts. . But, on the other side, for lack of educa- 
tion, he was so choleric and impatient that he would yield 
to no living creature; which made him churlish, uncivil, 
and altogether unfit for any man's conversation. Y 
men, marveling much at his constancy, that he was nr 
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overcome with pleasure nor money, and how he would en- 
dure easily all manner of pains and travels, thereupon 
well liked his stoutness and temperance. But, for all that, 
they could not be acquainted with him, as one citizen useth 
to be with another, his behavior was so unpleasant to them 
by reason of a certain insolent and stern manner he had. 

It is daily seen that, honor lighting on young 

men before the time, the desire to win more dyeth straight 
in them, the same having no deep root: whereas the first 
honor that valiant minds come upon doth quicken up 
their appetite, hasting them forward as with force of wind 
to enterprise things of high-deserving. This desire being 
bred in Marcius, he strained still to pass himself in manli- 
ness, and his noble service did still advance his fame. 
And, as for others, the only respect that made them valiant 
was, that they hoped to have honor; but, touching Mar- 
cius, the only thing that made him to love honor was the 
joy he saw his mother did take of him. For nothing made 
him so happy, as that his mother might hear everybody 
praise and commend him; that she might always see him 
return with a crown upon his head, and still embrace him, 
with tears running down her cheeks, for joy." 

In strict keeping with this account of the man, Shake- 
speare represents pride as the back-bone of his composition. 
And his pride is rendered altogether inflammable and un- 
controllable by passion, insomuch that, let but a spark of 
provocation be struck into the latter, and the former at 
once flames up beyond measure, and sweeps away all the 
regards of prudence, of decorum, and even of life. It is 
therefore perfectly characteristic of the man that an un- 
expected word of scornful reproach stings him to the 
quick: the instant it touches his ear, he explodes like a 
rocket. It is on this principle that the wily Tribunes 
work, plying their craft and watching their time to pro- 
voke him into some fatal provocation of popular resent- 
ment. Hence the Poet, with great judgment, and without 
ny hint from the history, makes Aufidius, when the time 
:ipe f 01 firing off the conspiracy against his life, touch 
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him into an ecstasy of passionate rage by spitting the 
term "boy" at him. Now, his very pride, if duly guarded 
by the ensconcements of reason and self-respect, would 
have caused him, from the monstrous unfitness of such an 
epithet, to answer it with calm and silent scorn: but he 
seems to resent it in proportion as it strikes wide of him, 
and makes its very unfitness to him the cause of its power 
over him. 

The natural working of these qualities, together with the 
gigantic structure of the man in other parts, made his 
character an apt and inviting occasion to represent the 
struggle between those two antagonist elements in the state, 
which in their reconcilement and unity did much towards 
rearing up the solid greatness and grandeur of old Rome. 
There is in the people much that is really despicable. This 
the hero seizes on greedily, and makes the most of, as 
favoring that whereon his pride fastens, and at the same 
time winks away whatsoever there is in them of a redeem- 
ing quality: he scorns their meanness, and is glad to find 
it in them as giving him cause for scorning them ; will see 
in them nothing but what is vile, and would fain make them 
as vile as he thinks them, that so his scorn may stand justi- 
fied to his sense of right. Still he is placed where his pride 
can only come at its proper food by their suffrage; for 
its dearest gratification he must needs look to that which 
most galls and offends it. This puts him upon trying to 
extort their admiration and homage while making them 
hate his person: what he most prides himself upon is to 
have his greatness force honors from them in spite of his 
insolence to them; because such an inverse proportion be- 
tween their returns and receipts serves to magnify and set 
off hid superiority. This is well shown in what falls from 
one of those almost characterless persons of the drama, in 
whom the Poet sometimes puts much candor and shrewd- 
ness of observation, and then uses them as the mouth-piece 
of his own judgment : "If he did not care whether he had 
their love or no, he would wave indifferently 'twixt doing 
them neither good nor harm ; but he seeks their hate w ,v 
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greater devotion than they can render it him, and leaves 
nothing undone that may fully discover him their oppo- 
site." Hence, when he goes out to beg their voices, he 
takes care to season his requests with scorn, and to let them 
see that his spirit still disclaims what his tongue speaks: 
then, if they excuse his spirit on the, score of his formal 
compliance, this will be his triumph. , ,, 

The hero's pride, however, is far from being of a mean 
and narrow cast: nobly elemented out of the various re- 
gards of rank, family, country, talents, and courage, it 
therefore partakes the general greatness of his character; 
is of a towering and majestic pitch ; and as it grows not 
less by what he derives from and shares with others, than 
by what is peculiar to himself, so it is of that high and 
generous scope that commonly issues in great virtues as 
well as great faults. Hence it is nowise such as, of itself, 
to eat out the better juices of humanity : on the contrary, 
modesty, gratitude, openness of heart and hand, are its 
chosen playfellows ; and it is of an element that would keep 
clean and fresh the breast where it dwells, and under whose 
stern yet free patronage, tenderness of heart, purity and 
rectitude of life, and many of the milder and gentler qual- 
ities, have their best cherishing; a sure source of replen- 
ishment to whatsoever virtues it guards, because its own 
best source of thrift is in the noble growth it fosters. 
Which is rarely shown in that, with all his passionate crav- 
ing after fame, he still counts it his highest honor to be 
the cause that others are honored. For he is as jealous 
of the merit as of the position of his fellow-Patricians; 
would guard their virtue as carefully as their rank ; is not 
less strenuous to have them deserve than to have them hold 
the place of supreme rule and reverence in the state. He 
is prouder, too, of his mother than of himself ; cares more 
to please her than himself; owns no titles to honor in him- 
self but what he can refer to that honored source, nor 
covets any returns but such as will magnify the part she 
has in him: in brief, he looks up to her as a superior be- 
ing whose benediction is the best grace of his life ; and his 
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profound awe of her person and of her rights in him is 
itself a principle of such intrinsic greatness and energy as 
would burst asunder the cold dry ligatures of an ignoble 
and ungenerous nature. When, upon her coming out to 
intercede with him, he says, — "My mother bows; as if 
Olympus to a molehill should in supplication nod" — we 
have the sublimity of filial reverence, imaged in a form 
not more magnificent in itself than characteristic of the 
speaker. 

Volumnia has the same essential greatness of character, 
and the same high-strung pride ; the whole being cast, how- 
ever, in a perfectly feminine mold, and rendered mellow 
and considerate by a larger experience and a more disin- 
terested spirit. More firm and steady, too, because less 
passionate, her pride is never inflamed into any breach of 
propriety and decorum: on the contrary, she seems to be- 
come more dignified and self-possessed when her pride is 
chafed and galled. And her energy of will and thought, 
if not greater than her son's, yet in the end outwrestles 
his, because it proceeds on grounds less selfish and per- 
sonal. It was a very profound insight of woman's nature 
that led the Poet to represent her as exhorting her son to 
temporize with the people, and to use arts for conciliating 
them which had no allowance in his bosom's truth; for 
even so woman, as having less of willfulness and more of 
sensibility in the reason, naturally judges the quality of an 
action more by the consequences which she hopes or fears 
therefrom. What a story does the life of this mother 
and this son, with their reciprocal action and influence, as 
set forth in the play, tell us of the old Roman matronage, 
and of that profound religion toward womanhood which 
formed so large and powerful an element in the social con- 
stitution of republican Rome ! And what a comment does 
this deep awe of motherhood, taken along with the history 
of that wonderful nation, read upon the precept, — "Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee!" For 
reverence of children to their fathers is the principle th 
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binds together successive generations in one continuous 
life. So that the loosening or impairing of this tie is the 
beginning of national dissolution. For, in forgetting the 
past, men do but teach the future to forget themselves ; and 
where we find a present that honors not a past, there we 
may be sure the very genius of nationality is gone. 

Various other characters in this noble play are wisely 
conceived, and nicely discriminated. The contrast between 
Volumnia *and , Virgilia is wrought out with the greatest 
delicacy and felicity. And the marshaling of the mate- 
rials, the adjustment of the parts, the whole social and po- 
litical ordonnance of the drama, discover such a form and 
measure of constructive and administrative judgment as 
might sustain the weight of an empire. 
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COMMENTS 

By Shakespearean Schoiaks 
CORIOLANUS 

4 

Now we apprehend that Shakspere has not treated the 
subject of Coriolanus after this right royal fashion of 
poetry. He has dealt fairly with the vices as well as the 
virtues of his hero. The scene in the second act, in which 
Coriolanus stands for the consulship, is amongst the most 
remarkable examples of Shakspere's insight into charac- 
ter. In Plutarch he found a simple fact related without 
any comment: — "Now, Marcius, following this custom, 
showed many wounds and cuts upon his body, which he 
had received in seventeen years' service at the wars, and in 
many sundry battles, being ever the foremost man that 
did set out feet to fight; so that there was not a man 
among the people but was ashamed of himself to refuse so 
valiant a man ; and one of them said to another, We must 
needs choose him consul, there is no remedy." But in his 
representation of this fact Shakspere had to create a char- 
acter, and to make that character act and re-act upon 
the character of the people. Coriolanus was essentially 
and necessarily proud. His education, his social position, 
his individual supremacy, made him so. He lives in a city 
of factions, and he dislikes, of course, the faction opposed 
to his order. The people represent the opinions that he 
dislikes, and he therefore dislikes the people. That he has 
pity and love for humanity, however humble, we have al- 
ready seen. Coming into contact with the Roman popu- 
lace for their suffrages, his uppermost thought is "bid them 
wash their faces and keep their teeth clean." He out- 
wardly despises that vanity of the people which will not 
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reward desert unless it go hand In hand with solicitation.— 
Knight, Pictorial Shakspere. 

The pride of Coriolanus is however not that which comes 
from self -surrender to and union with some power, or per- 
son, or principle higher than oneself. It is two-fold, a 
passionate self-esteem which is essentially egotistic; and 
secondly a passionate prejudice of class. His nature is 
the reverse of cold or selfish; his sympathies are deep, 
warm and generous; but a line, hard and fast, has been 
drawn for him by the aristocratic tradition, and it is only 
within that line that he permits his sympathies to play. 
To the surprise of the Tribunes, he can accept well-pleased 
a subordinate command under Cominius. He yields with 
kindly condescension to accept the devotion and fidelity 
of Menenius, and cherishes towards the old man a filial 
regard — the feeling of a son, who has the consciousness 
that he is greater than his father. He must dismiss 
Menenius disappointed from the Volscian camp; but he 
contrives an innocent fraud by means of which the old 
senator will fancy that he has affected more for the peace 
of Rome than another could. For Virgilia, the gentle 
woman in whom his heart finds rest, Coriolanus has a manly 
tenderness, and constant freshness of adhesion : 

O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. 

In his boy he has a father's joy, and yields to an ambitious 
hope, and a yearning forward to his son's possible future 
of heroic action, in which there is something of touching, 

paternal weakness: 

The god of soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness; that thou may'st prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee! 
xlii 
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His wife's friend Valeria is the "moon of Rome," 

Chaste as the icicle 
That's curdied by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian's temple. 

In his mother Volumnia, the awful Roman matron, he re- 
joices with a noble enthusiasm and pride; and while she is 
present always feels himself by comparison with this great 
mother, inferior and unimportant. 

But Cominius, Menenius, and Virgilia, Valeria and Vol- 
umnia, and his boy belong to the privileged class, they 
are patrician. Beyond this patrician class neither his sym- 
pathies nor his imagination find it possible to range. The 
plebeians are "a common cry of curs" whose breath Cori- 
olanus hates. He cannot like Bolingbroke flatter their 
weakness while he despises them inwardly. He is not even 
indifferent towards them ; he rather rejoices in their malice 
and displeasure ; if the nobility would let him use his sword 
he would make a quarry "with thousands of these quarter'd 
slaves," as high as he could pick his lance. Sicinius the 
Tribune is "the Triton of the minnows." When 
Coriolanus departs from Rome, as though all the virtue of 
the city were resident in himself, he reverses the apparent 
fact and pronounces a sentence of banishment against those 
whom he leaves behind; "Z bamsh you." Brutus is war- 
ranted by the fact when he says 

You speak o' the people 
As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

And yet the weakness, the inconstancy, and the inca- 
pacity of apprehending facts which are the vices of the 
people, reflect and repeat themselves in the great patrician ; 
his aristocratic vices counterbalance their plebeian. He 
is rigid and obstinate ; but under the influence of an angry 
egoism he can renounce his principles, his party and his 
native city. He will not bear away to his private use the 
paltry booty of the Volsces ; but to obtain the consul/ 
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he is urged by his proud mother and his patrician friends 
to stand bareheaded before the mob, to expose his wounds, 
to sue for their votes, to give his heart the lie, to bend the 
knee like a beggar asking an alms. The judgment and 
blood of Coriolanus are ill commingled ; he desires the end, 
but can only half submit to the means which are necessary 
to attain that end; he has not sufficient self-control to 
enable him to dispose of those chances of which he is lord. 
And so he mars his fortune. The pride of Coriolanus, as 
Mr. Hudson has observed, is "rendered altogether inflam- 
mable and uncontrollable by passion; insomuch that if a 
spark of provocation is struck into the latter, the former 
instantly flames up beyond measure, and sweeps away all 
the regards of prudence, of decorum, and even of common 
sense." Now such passion as this Shakspere knew to be 
weakness and not strength ; and by this uncontrollable vio- 
lence of temper Coriolanus draws down upon himself his 
banishment from Rome, and his subsequent fate. — Dow- 
den, Shakspere — His Mind and Art. 

THE EXPULSION OF CORIOLANUS 

The expulsion of Coriolanus is proof and witness of the 
young vitality of the body politic, which is able thus harm- 
lessly and decisively to extrude an element that is inimical ; 
for Coriolanus is a type of all the trouble and mischief 
that befel the Republic in ensuing years, from the traitor- 
ous selfishness of otherwise well meriting servants that it 
retained within its bosom. Yet even the egotism of 
Coriolanus, which urges him to abet the enemies of his 
country for the sake of revenge, never suggested a thought 
of erecting a tyranny, and even retained him zealous and 
satisfied in an inferior military command. It is a mere 
calumnious imagination of the tribune that he had any 
artful motive for preferring the second place ; — it is quite 
clear that this is but part of his habitual loyalty to the 
aristocratic system which he bows to readily and instinc- 
-, so long as it is true to what he conceives to be its 
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proper genius as well as only safety. — Lloyd, Critical Es- 

VOLUMNIA 

In Volumnia, Shakespeare has given us the portrait of a 
Roman matron, conceived in the true antique spirit, and 
finished in every part. Although Coriolanus is the hero 
of the play, yet much of the interest of the action and the 
final catastrophe turn upon the character of his mother, 
Volumnia, and the power she exercised over his mind, by 
which, according to the story, "she saved Rome and lost 
her son." Her lofty patriotism, her patrician haughti- 
ness, her maternal pride, her eloquence, and her towering 
spirit, are exhibited with' the utmost power of effect ; yet 
the truth of female nature is beautifully preserved, and the 
portrait, with all its vigor, is without harshness. Though 
Volumnia is a Roman matron, and though her country 
owes its salvation to her, it is clear that her maternal pride 
and affection are stronger even than her patriotism. 
Thus, when her son is exiled, she bursts into an impreca- 
tion against Rome and its citizens : 

Now the red pestilence strike aU trades in Rome, 
And occupations perish! 

But the triumph of Volumnia's character, the full display 
of all her grandeur of soul, her patriotism, her strong 
affections, and her sublime eloquence, are reserved for her 
last scene, in which she pleads for the safety of Rome, and 
wins from her angry son that peace which all the swords 
of Italy and her confederate arms could not have pur- 
chased. The strict and even literal adherence to the truth 
of history is an additonal beauty. — Jameson, Shake- 
speare's Heroines. 

Among its members it counts no grander figure than 
Volumnia, Marcius' mother, "the most noble mother of the 
world." No creation of the dramatist is so genuinely an- 
tique as this ideal Roman matron. Patriotism is with her 
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a religion, and virtue is summed up in the valor which is 
eager to bleed for its country on the battle-field. Thus 
her pride in her only son is less a purely maternal feeling 
than the exultation of the lion-hearted dame who has given 
to Rome a champion of unrivaled prowess. There is a 
metallic clang about the very words in which she recounts 

her loyalty to her conceptioii of a patriot-mother's duty : 

• 

"When yet he was but tender-bodied and the only son of my womb, 
when youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way, when for a day 
of kings' entreaties a mother should not sell him an hour from her 
beholding, I, considering how honour would become such a person, 
that it was no better than picture-like to hang by the wall, if re- 
nown made it not stir, was pleased to let him seek danger where he 
was like to find fame. To a cruel war I sent him; from whence he 
returned, his brows bound with oak. I tell thee, daughter, I sprang 
not more in joy at first hearing he was a man-child than now in 
first seeing he had proved himself a man. Hear me profess sin- 
cerely: had I a dozen sons ... I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for their country than one voluptuously surfeit out of action." 

In a similar spirit she dwells triumphantly on the num- 
ber and position of Marcius' wounds, and while he is at the 
wars she gloats in imagination over his bloody exploits 
in the field. But it is no mere brute courage that she has 
instilled into him; it is the heroism that looks on "ex- 
tremity" as the trier of spirits ; and that takes with a smile 
fortune's blows, "when most struck home." But along 
with these "precepts that would make invincible the heart 
that conn'd them," Volumnia had taught her son less 
salutary lessons. Her patriotism, measureless in its depth, 
is narrowed by her class feeling, and does not embrace the 
plebeians, whom she has instructed Marcius to consider 

"Woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still and wonder, 
When one but of [his] ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war." 

— Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors. 
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VIRGILIA 

But the wife plays a very subordinate part ; it would be 
absurd to agree with Mr. Ruskin, and call Virgilia "per- 
haps the loveliest of Shakespeare's women 9 ' ; though subtly 
sketched, she is quite in the background, before which the 
figure of Volumnia stands so strikingly prominent; poetic 
justice to Virgilia would have been poetic injustice to the 
legend which was nine-tenths of the drama. — Luce, Hand- 
book to Shakespeare's Works. 

MENENIUS 

Among the secondary characters in this play of Corio- 
larms, the most estimable, as well as the most interesting, 
is old Menenius, the patrician and senator. He forms an 
amiable link between the two orders; he is precisely the 
character a nobleman should be ; wearing the insignia of his 
rank with a bland and easy dignity ; gracefully condescend- 
ing, and even familiar with the commonalty, sympathizing 
with their wants, difficulties, and privations ; and this gives 
him the privilege to speak to them with the authority of his 
longer experience, with better education and knowledge. 
This same sympathy, too, which they all recognize, gives 
him the warrant to visit their misconduct and their sense- 
less waverings, their vacillations, irrational turbulence, and 
revolt, with an asperity which they would ill bear from an- 
other who cared less for them and their destitute condition. 
It is observable, that throughout all his displeasure and 
petulance against the mob, Menenius never makes use of a 
cruel or even unkind speech: in his spleen he is sufficiently 
and humorously contemptuous; but we hear no such ex- 
pression as the scoundrelly exultation of Coriolanus at the 
approaching war with the Volscians, when he says — 

"I am glad on 't; then we shall have means to vent 
Our musty superfluity"; 
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a speech admirably in character with one who considered 
the masses below him in the commonwealth only as so 
much material to build up his own pomp and ambition. 
Menenius has described his own nature and temper in that 
sparring scene between himself and the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, Brutus and Sicinius. It is a happy display of a testy, 
wayward, and humorous old man, with a rich vein of kind- 
heartedness running through his crusty temper. — Clarke, 
Shakespeare-Characters. 

THE TRIBUNES 

And then the tribunes ! They are not mere demagogues. 
They are fighting the battle of their class with prudence, 
intelligence, and skill, against the stupidity and oppression 
of the upper class. Not with the unreason of the mob- 
orator, but with resolute foresight, they determine to over- 
throw Coriolanus as the common enemy of the people. 
Once he is exiled they can deal with the rest of the patricians 
in a quiet way, and with a good hope of success. And they 
give themselves to that aim with cool precision of attack. 
They use no wild words. They speak throughout with 
quietude and resolution, as men who care for the cause of 
their fellow-citizens more than for themselves. — Brooke, 
Lectures on Shakespeare. 

THE POPULACE 

If we observe closely, we cannot even find that the people 
are here represented as so very bad. We must distinguish 
between the way in which they really act and the way in 
which the mockers and despisers of the people represent 
them; we may then soon find that the populace in Julius 
Caesar appear much worse than in Coriolanus. Great at- 
tention is here paid to the character of the age. In An- 
tony, where the people had ceased to be of any importance, 
they no longer appear; in Caesar, where their degeneracy 
mined the republic, they are shown in all their weakness ; 
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in Coriolanus, where they can oppose but not stop the 
progress of Rome's political career, they appear equally 
endowed with good and bad qualities. We must allow that 
the populace are not flattered. The multitude are not 
alone blamed by Coriolanus as inconstant and variable, but 
they make him conscious of their changeableness by their 
behavior concerning his election. Not alone does Menenius 
say that their imprudence "transports them by calamity 
thither where more attends them," but we find them actually 
on this road, and their leaders surpass them in popular 
frenzy; what is inconvenient is not believed and is con- 
cealed from the people, and the messenger is flogged who 
brings the unwelcome truth. It is true they are not alone 
reproached by words with unjustly ascribing to the govern- 
ment what is perhaps the decree of Providence, that they 
curse the justice that overtakes the criminal, and persecute 
the great with hatred ; we see them ourselves in action, now 
loving and now hating without a reason, and, as it always 
happens in stirring times, scattering abroad the exciting 
commonplaces which have much show and little truth. 
Coriolanus despises all the deed and capacity of the people, 
which, "where it should find lions, finds hares," but the 
poet has actually shown us their cowardice and their love 
of plunder. On the other hand, we must not be, like Corio- 
lanus, unreasonable, and overlook the fact that Shakespeare 
has introduced some better and braver among the people, 
who, when the general calls for volunteers, all shout and 
follow him, to his great joy and admiration. We must not 
omit to observe that the whole mass of the people acknowl- 
edge the merit of Coriolanus, that the zeal to admire and 
applaud the conqueror is universal, that his party among 
the people seems very great, that even the inflamed and ex- 
cited people acknowledge that he is not avaricious, that 
he is not more proud than brave ; that, with regard to his 
haughtiness, they take into consideration the power of his 
nature, and acknowledge that his merit surpasses their 
power to recompense. Menenius imagined that if the no- 
bles did not keep them in awe they would destroy them- 
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selves, yet they acknowledge readily the wisdom of his 
fable, before which their wisdom yields. The friends of 
Coriolanus expected that the people, when left to them- 
selves on his banishment, would fall into confusion, but, to 
their surprise, peace and union prevail. If fickleness be 
the attribute of the populace in all ages, there is an ad- 
vantage even in this fault, which is totally opposed to the 
stiff obstinacy of the aristocrat; the populace become, 
through this quality, a manageable mass, which a wise man, 
like Menenius, can easily guide ; if it be easily inflamed, it 
is also easily calmed again, and this quality of ready for- 
giveness Menenius himself praises in the people. Their 
hostility against Coriolanus is excusable on account of his 
indifference and haughty contempt, and on account of the 
scorn and enmity with which the proud man intentionally 
challenges their hatred. — Gebvinus, Shakespeare Coup- 
mentaries. 

"CORIOLANUS" AS A DRAMA 

The tragedy of Coriolanus is construed strictly accord- 
ing to rule ; the plot is simple and powerful, and is devel- 
oped, with steadily increasing interest, to a logical climax. 
With the exception of Othello, Shakespeare has never 
treated his material in a more simply intelligible fashion. 
It is the tragedy of an inviolably truthful personality in 
a world of small-minded folk ; the tragedy of the punish- 
ment a reckless egoism incurs when it is betrayed into set- 
ting its own pride above duty to state and fatherland. — 
Bbandes, William Shakespeare. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE MATERIAL FOR THE * 

PLAY 

Even the literary artist who tells his own story has trou- 
ble enough with its plot ; but the dramatist who prefers to 
construct his plots from the stories of others often finds the 
task still more troublesome. This was Shakespeare's fate 
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more than once, and he did not altogether escape it in An- 
tony and Cleopatra; he doed not escape it in Coriolcvnus. 
That a man of the high breeding and lofty experience of 
Coriolanus — who had done more for his country than any 
score of men living — should suddenly, and in desire of a 
vulgar revenge, lead against his country her bitterest foes, 
is of course an outrage on the ordinary instincts of human- 
ity. That Shakespeare felt this is evident from the many 
passages in which he tries to prepare us for such a viola- 
tion of the moral law. Again, that the brave leader of the 
Volsces should suddenly turn coward, hypocrite, and vil- 
lain is an outrage on dramatic propriety; and once more 
the poet did what he could (IV, vii, 85-54») by way of 
apology. The same difficulties stood in his way when writ- 
ing King John; but these he surmounted by making the 
nation his hero instead of the despicable sovereign. Some- 
thing like it is the sorry part played by Laertes ; a gentle- 
man of perfect breeding suddenly stoops to the basest 
treachery ; but Hamlet himself changes in character as the 
play proceeds. — Luce, Handbook to Shakespeare 9 8 Works. 

THE THEME 

The Roman plays belong to the sphere of clear, plastic 
antiquity, and we find that their inner center also stands 
out with a certain degree of plastic definiteness and clear- 
ness. Yet they have frequently been misunderstood. 
Thus it is quite erroneous to suppose that Coriolamis is 
merely a representation of party spirit in its historical 
significance. The factious element, i. e. the pursuit of per- 
sonal interests under the cloak of some general motive, is 
indeed introduced*, but is not the actual lever of the ac- 
tion. The main thing is the struggle between the two op- 
posite principles of a republican polity — the aristocratic 
and the democratic. These principles can come into 
conflict only where heroic greatness, manly worth, and 
moral power are still looked upon as gifts of nature, conse- 
quently as dependent upon noble birth, or where the con- 

li 
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sciousness of the equal rights of all men is beginning to 
make itself felt, because of their equal moral and mental 
capacities ; they can only come into conflict where ancient 
rights — which, through abuse, have become doubtful or 
even partially lost — are to be protected from total extinc- 
tion, or where new claims — called forth by a changed state 
of the consciousness of right — rebel against the ancient 
rights. The struggle does not only mark a transition 
stage in the republican polity, but also a new phase of legal 
and moral consciousness. — Ulrici, Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Art. 

The theme is the tragedy of a man of great courage, 
great honesty, and great intellect, whose splendid qualities 
are ruined by an insensate and inhuman pride. Coriolanus 
is a giant, and his superiority is real; but his passionate 
contempt of the common crowd amounts to positive hatred, 
and the violence of his temper is absolutely ferocious. His 
behavior in the "gown of humility ,, is outrageous and ut- 
terly unreasonable: nothing is asked of him but common 
civility. Politically he is simply a revolutionist: his ac- 
tion tends to a destruction of the constitution of the repub- 
lic. Moreover, he is without patriotism; he is not even 
loyal to his own class. He is loyal to his own family only. 
Pride and the ferocity of his temper make of him a public 
enemy, and there was nothing to be done with such a man 
but to banish him or make him despot. The interest of 
the play is almost as concentrated as that of Othello. — 
Seccombe and Allen, The Age of Shakespeare. 

THE DRAMATIC MORAL 

The whole dramatic moral of Coriolanus is that those 
who have little shall have less, and that those who have 
much shall take all that others have left. The people are 
poor ; therefore they ought to be starved. They are slaves ; 
therefore they ought to be beaten. They work hard; 
therefore they ought to be treated like beasts of burden. 
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They are ignorant ; therefore they ought not to be allowed 
to feel that they want food, or clothing, or rest, that they 
are enslaved, oppressed, and miserable. This is the logic 
of the imagination and the passions; which seek to ag- 
grandize what excites admiration and to heap contempt on 
misery, to raise power into tyranny, and to make tyranny 
absolute ; to thrust down that which is low still lower, and 
to make wretches desperate: to exalt magistrates into kings, 
kings into gods; to degrade subjects to the rank of slaves, 
and slaves to the condition of brutes. The history of 
mankind is a romance, a mask, a tragedy, constructed upon 
the principles of poetical justice; it is a noble or royal 
hunt, in which what is sport to the few is death to the 
many, and in which the spectators halloo and encourage 
the strong to set upon the weak, and cry havoc in the chase 
though they do not share in the spoil. We may depend 
upon it that what men delight to read in books, they will 
put in practice in reality. — Hazlitt, Characters of Shake- 
spear's Plays. 

THE LESSON OF THE PLAY 

This preliminary scene is designed by Shakespeare to 
illustrate, first, the principles which in his opinion regu- 
lated the well-being of a State, which, if k is to present 
a firm front to rivals, must not be divided against itself. 
The interdependence of all classes must be fully recognized, 
for we may recollect that the story of the belly and its 
members may be made to tell the other way, if it happened 
that the digestive organs were recalcitrant or neglectful. 
Moreover, the incident, like the speeches of Brutus and 
Antony in Julius Caisar, serves the purpose of showing 
what in Shakespeare's opinion was the right way to deal 
with the rabble. Appeals to the reason, as shown by the 
uselessness of the suggestions of the 2d Citizen, were fu- 
tile. Homely illustration, humorously and good-tem- 
peredly delivered, was the truer method of dealing with the 
uneducated. Had the patricians been all of the type of 
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Menenius, the friction between the different classes in the 
State would have been reduced to a minimum. Unfortu- 
nately Menenius was an exception to his class, and the op- 
posite but prevailing type of its spirit is introduced in 
Caius Marcius, whom the plebeians have already singled 
out as the representative of the patrician class. — Ransome, 
Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Caius Mabcius, afterward* Caius Mabcius Cobiolahus 

Menekius Aorippa, friend to Coriolanu* 

Young Mabcius, son of Coriolanu* 

A Roman Herald 

Tullus Aufidius, general of the Volscian* 

Lieutenant to Aufidius 

Conspirators with Aufidius 

A Citizen of Antium 

Two Volscian Guards 

Volumxia, mother to Coriolanu* 
Vibguja, wife to Coriolanu* 
Valeria, friend to Virgilia 
Gentlewoman attending on Virgilia 

Roman and Volscian Senators, Patricians, JBdiles, Lictors, Soldiers, 
Citizens, Messengers, Servants to Aufidius, and other Attend- 
ants. 

Scene: Rome and the neighborhood; Corioli and the neighborhood; 
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ACT FIRST, 
Scene I 

Rome. A street 

Enter a company of mutinous Citizens, with staves, 
clubs, and other weapons. 

First Cit. Before we proceed any further, hear 

me speak. 
All. Speak, speak. 
First Cit. You are all resolved rather to die 

than to famish? 
All. Resolved, resolved. 
First Cit. First, you know Caius Marcius is 

chief enemy to the people. 
All. We know % we know 't. 
First Cit Let us kill him, and we '11 have corn 10 

at our own price. Is 't a verdict? 
All. No more talking on't; let it be done: 

away, away! 
Sec. Cit One word, good citizens. 
First Cit We are accounted poor citizens; the 

patricians, good. What authority surfeits 
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on would relieve us: if they would yield us 
but the superfluity while it were wholesome, 
we might guess they relieved us humanely; 
but they think we are too dear: the leanness 20 
that afflicts us, the object of our misery, is 
as an inventory to particularize their abun- 
dance; our sufferance is a gain to them. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we 
become rakes: for the gods know I speak 
this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for re- 
venge. 

Sec. Cit. Would you proceed especially against 
Caius Marcius? 

All. Against him first: he 's a very dog to the 30 
commonalty. 

Sec. Cit. Consider you what services he has 
done for his country? 

First Cit. Very well; and could be content to 
give him good report for 't, but that he pays 
himself with being proud. 

Sec. Cit. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

First Cit. I say unto you, what he hath done 
famously, he did it to that end: though soft- 
conscienced men can be content to say it was 40 
for his country, he did it to please his mother 
and to be partly proud; which he is, even to 
the altitude of his virtue. 

Sec. Cit. What he cannot help in his nature, 

21. "object of our misery; that is, apparently, the sight or 
spectacle of their misery: their "leanness" was the "object" that 
served, by comparison, to remind the Patricians of their own 
abundance; and so the sufferings of the Plebs were a gain to them,. 
Mr. Collier's second folio turns "object? into abjectness.—H. N. H. 
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you account a vice in him. You must in no 
way say he is covetous. 

First Cit. If I must not, I need not he barren 
of accusations; he hath faults, with surplus, 
to tire in repetition. [Shouts within.] 
What shouts are these? The other side o* 50 
the city is risen: why stay we prating here? 
to the Capitol! 

All. Come, come. 

First Cit. Soft! who comes here? 

Enter Menenius Agrippa. 

Sec. Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that 
hath always loved the people. 

First Cit. He 's one honest enough: would all 
the rest were so! 

Men. What work's, my countrymen, in hand? 
where go you 60 

With bats and clubs? the matter? speak, I pray 
you. 

First Cit. Our business is not unknown to the 
senate ; they have had inkling, this fortnight, 
what we intend to do, which now we '11 show 
'em in deeds. They say poor suitors have 
strong breaths: they shall know we have 
strong arms too. 

Men. Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest 
neighbors, 
Will you undo yourselves? 70 

First Cit. We cannot, sir, we are undone al- 
ready. 

Men. I tell you, friends, most charitable care 
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Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift 

them 
Against the Roman state; whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it, and 81 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 

Alack, 
You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you slan- 
der 
The helms o' the state, who care for you like 

fathers, 
When you curse them as enemies. 
First Cit Care for us I True, indeed 1 They 
ne'er cared for us yet: suffer us to famish, 

87. In North's Plutarch the account of this insurrection runs as 
follows: "It fortuned there grew sedition in the city, because the 
Senate did favour the rich against the people, who did complaine 
of the sore oppression of usurers, of whom they borrowed mony. 
For those that had litle were yet spoiled of that litle by their 
creditors, for lack of ability to pay the usury; who offered their 
goods to be sold to them that would give most. And such as had 
nothing left, their bodies were laid hold on, and they were made 
bondmen, notwithstanding all the wounds and cuts which they had 
received in many battels, fighting for defence of their countrey; 
of the which the last warre they had made was against the Sa- 
bynes, wherein they fought upon the promise the rich men had 
made, that from thenceforth they would intreate them more gently. 
But after that they had faithfully served in this last battel, seeing 
they were never a whit the better, and that the Senate would give 
no care to them, but suffered them to be made slaves to their 
creditours; they fel then even to flat rebellion and mutiny, and to 
stirre up dangerous tumults within the city. Whereupon their 
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and their store-houses crammed with grain; 
make edicts for usury, to support usurers; 9° 
repeal daily any wholesome act established 
against the rich, and provide more piercing 
statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the 
poor- If the wars eat us not up, they will; 
and there 's all the lore they bear us. 

Men. Either you must 

Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 
Or be accused of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale: it may be you have heard it; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To stale 't a little more. 101 

First Cit. Well, I '11 hear it, sir: yet you must 
not think to fob off our disgrace with a tale: 
but, an 't please you, deliver. 

chiefe magistrates, and many of the Senate, began to be of divers 
opinions among themselves. For some thought it was reason they 
shold somewhat yeeld to the poore peoples request, and a litle 
qualifte the severity of the law. Other held hard against that 
opinion, and Martius for one. For he alleged that the creditours 
losing their money was not the worst thing that was herein; but 
that the lenity was a beginning of disobedience, and that the proud 
attempt of the communalty was to abolish law, and to bring all to 
confusion. Therefore, he said, if the Senate were wise, they 
should betimes prevent and quench this ill favoured and worse 
meant beginning. The Senate met many daies in consultation about 
it; but' in the end they concluded nothing. The poore common 
people, seeing no redresse, gathered themselves one day together, 
and all forsook the city, and encamped upon a hil, called at that 
day the holy hill, along the river of Tyber, offering no creature any 
hurt, nor making any shew of actuall rebellion, saving that they 
cried, as they went up and down, that the rich men had driven them 
out of the city. Moreover, they said, to dwell at Rome was noth- 
ing els but to be slain or hurt with continuall wars, and fighting 
for defence of the rich mens goods." — H. N. H. 
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Men. There was a time when all the body's mem- 
bers 
Rebell'd against the belly; thus accused it: 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
I' the midst o* the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labor with the rest; where the other in- 
struments HO 
Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answer'd — 

First Cit. Well sir, what answer made the 
belly? 

Men. Sir, I shall tell you. With a kind of smile, 
Which ne'er came from the lungs, but even 

thus — 
For, look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak — it tauntingly replied 120 
To the discontented members, the mutinous 

parts 
That envied his receipt; even so most fitly 
As you malign our senators for that 
They are not such as you. 

First Cit. Your belly's answer? What! 

105, etc. The fable at the Belly and the Members has been traced 
far back in antiquity. It is found in several ancient collections of 
iEsopian fables; so that there is as much reason for making Msop 
the author of this as of many others that go in his name. Shake- 
speare was acquainted with a very spirited version of it in Cam- 
den's Remains; but he was chiefly indebted for the matter to North's 
PkUarck.— H. N. H. 

118. "Which ne'er came from the hinge"; the lungs were regarded 
as the seat of joyous laughter. — C. H. H. 

199. "moat fitly"; exactly.— H. N. H. 
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The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counselor heart, the arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they — 

Men. What then? 

'Fore me, this fellow speaks! what then? what 
then? 130 

First Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be re- 
strained, 
Who is the sink o' the body, — 

Men. Well, what then? 

First Cit. The former agents, if they did com- 
plain, 
What could the belly answer? 

Men. I will tell you; 

If you'll bestow a small — of what you have 

little- 
Patience awhile, you 'st hear the belly's answer. 

First Cit You 're long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate, 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer'd: 
'True is it, my incorporate friends,' quoth he, 
'That I receive the general f ocri at first, 141 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 
Because I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole body: but, if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o' the 
brain; 

146. "the court, the hear?'; according to the old philosophy, tl 
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And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live: and though that all at once, 
You, my good friends/ — this says the belly, 
mark me, — 151 

First Cit Aye, sir; well, well. 

Men. 'Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all, 
And leave me but the bran/ What say you 
to't? 

First Cit. It was an answer: how apply you this? 

Men. The senators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members: for examine 
Their counsels and their cares, digest things 
rightly 160 

Touching the weal o* the common, you shall find 
No public benefit which you receive 
But it proceeds or comes from them to you 
And no way from yourselves. What do you 

think, 
You, the great toe of this assembly? 

First Cit I the great toe! why the great toe? 

heart was the seat of the understanding; hence it is here called "the 
court" So in a previous speech: "The counselor heart"— Modern 
editions, until Knight's, put a dash after "heart," thus making the 
latter part of the line in apposition with the former, and interpret 
"brain" to mean understanding: which is evidently wrong; the right 
sense being, apparently, — "I send the general food through the 
rivers of your blood to the heart, which is the court; I send it to 
the seat of the brain," that is, the head: for the belly may as justly 
claim the honor of sending nourishment to the head as to the heart 
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Men. For that, being one o' the lowest, basest, 
poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go'st foremost: 
Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run, 
Lead'st first to win some vantage. 170 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs: 
Rome and her rats at the point of battle; 
The one side must have bale. 

Enter Cains Marcius. 

Hail, noble Marcius! 
Mar. Thanks. What 's the matter, you dissentious 
rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs? 
First Cit. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that will give good words to thee will 
flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, 

you curs, 
That like nor peace nor war? the one affrights 

you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to 
you, 180 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares, 
Where foxes, geese: you are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

169. "rascal" and "in blood" are terms of the forest, both here 
used equivocally. The meaning seems to be, "thou worthless scoun- 
drel, though thou art in the worst plight for running of all this 
herd of plebeians, like a deer not in blood, thou takest the lead 
in this tumult in order to obtain some private advantage to thy- 
self." "Worst in blood" has a secondary meaning of lowest in con* 
dition.—H. N. H. 

18 
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Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 

To make him worthy whose offense subdues him 

And curse that justice did it. Who deserves 

greatness 
Deserves your hate; and your affections are 
A sick man's appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. He that de- 
pends 
Upon your favors swims with fins of lead 190 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! 

Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland. What 's the 

matter, 
That in these several places of the city 
You cry against the noble senate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another? What's their 

seeking? 
Men. For corn at their own rates; whereof, they 

say, 
The city is well stored. 
Mar. Hang 'em! They say! 200 

They '11 sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What 's done i' the Capitol; who 's like to rise, 
Who thrives and who declines; side factions and 

give out 
Conjectural marriages; making parties strong, 

184, 186. "your virtue" etc.; "your virtue is to speak well of him 
whom his own offenses have subjected to justice; and to rail at 
those laws by which he whom you praise was punished" (Johnson). 
—I. G. 
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And f eebling such as stand not in their liking 
Below their cobbled shoes. They say there 's 

grain enough! 
Would the nobility lay aside their ruth, 
And let me use my sword, I Id make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as 

high 
As I could pick my lance. ' 210 

Men. Nay, these are almost thoroughly persuaded; 
For though abundantly they lack discretion, 
Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech 

you, 
What says the other troop? 
Mar. They are dissolved : hang 'em ! 

They said they were an-hungry; sigh'd forth 

proverbs, 
That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must 

eat, 
That meat was made for mouths, that the gods 

sent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with these shreds 
They vented their complainings; which being 

answer'd, 
And a petition granted them, a strange one — 
To break the heart of generosity 221 

And make bold power look pale — they threw 

their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o* the 

moon, 
Shouting their emulation. 

231. "break the heart of generosity"; give the death-blow to the 
power of the nobles. — C. H. H. 
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Men. What is granted them? 

Mar. Five tribunes to defend their vulgar wis- 
doms, 
Of their own choice: one 's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not — 'Sdeath! 
The rabble should have first unroof 'd the city, 
Ere so prevail'd with me: it will in time 
Win upon power and throw forth greater 
themes 230 

For insurrection's arguing. 

Men. This is strange. 

Mar. Go get you home, you fragments I 

Enter a Messenger, hastily. 

Mess. Where *s Caius Marcius? 
Mar. Here : what 's the matter? 

Mess. The news is, sir, the Volsces are in arms. 
Mar. I am glad on 't: then we shall ha' means to 
vent 
Our musty superfluity. See, our best elders. 

Enter Cominius, Titus Lartius, and other Sena- 
tors; Juydus Brutus and Sicinius Velutus. 

First Sen. Marcius, 'tis true that you have lately 
told us; 

The Volsces are in arms. 
Mar. They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to 't. 

I sin in envying his nobility; 240 

And were I any thing but what I am, 

I would wish me only he. 
Com. You have fought together? 
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Mar. Were half to half the world by the ears, and 
he 
Upon my party, I Id revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 
First Sen. Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 
Com. It is your former promise. 
Mar. Sir, it is; 

And I am constant. Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tullus' face. 
What, art thou stiff? stand'st out? 
Tit. No, Caius Marcius, 

I '11 lean upon one crutch, and fight with t' other, 
Ere stay behind this business. 
Men. O, true-bred! 253 

First Sen. Your company to the Capitol; where, 
I know, 
Our greatest friends attend us. 
Tit [To Com.'] Lead you on. 

[To Mar.] Follow Cominius; we must follow 

you; 
Right worthy you priority. # 

Com. Noble Marcius! 

First Sen. [To the Citizens] Hence to your 

homes; be gone! 
Mar. Nay, let them follow: 

The Volsces have much corn; take these rats 

thither 
To gnaw their garners. Worshipful mutiners, 
Your valor puts well forth: pray, follow. 261 
[Citizens steal away. Exeunt "U 
but Sicinius and Brui 
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Sic. Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius? 

Bru. He has no equal. 

Sic. When we were chosen tribunes for the peo- 
ple,— 

Bru. Mark'd you his lip and eyes? 

Sic. Nay, but his taunts. 

Bru. Being moved, he will not spare to gird the 
gods. 

Sic. Bemock the modest moon. 

Bru. The present wars devour him! he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sic. Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon: but I do wonder 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 272 
Under Cominius. 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims, 

In whom already he *s well graced, cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A place below the first: for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man; and giddy censure 
Will then»cry out of Marcius 'O, if he 
Had borne the business P 

Sic. Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 281 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. 

968. "The present wars devour him"; that is, his pride on account 
of his valor and success in "the present wars," devours him. So in 
TroUus and Oressida: "He that is proud eats up himself." "Eat 
up with pride" is still a common expression. — The meaning of the 
latter part of the sentence seems to be, "he is grown too proud of 
being so valiant." — H. N. H. 
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Bru. Come: 

Half all Cominius' honors are to Marcius, 

Though Marcius earn'd them not; and all his 
faults 

To Marcius shall he honors, though indeed 

In aught he merit not. 
Sic. Let 's hence, and hear 

How the dispatch is made; and in what fashion, 

More than his singularity, he goes 

Upon this present action. 
Bru. Let 's along. * [Exewrit. 



Scene II 

CotioH. The Senate-house. 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Senators of Corioli. 

First Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Rome are enter'd in our counsels, 
And know how we proceed. 

Auf. Is it not yours? 

What ever have been thought on in this state, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention? 'Tis not four days gone 
Since I heard thence: these are the words: I 

think 
I have the letter here: yes, here it is: 
[Reads] 'They have press'd a power, but it is 
not known 

9. "press'd"; the use of "press'd"' in this place is well explained 
by a passage in North's Plutarch: "The common people, being set 

19 
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Whether for east or west: the dearth is great; 
The people mutinous: and it is rumor'd, 11 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 
Who is of Rome worse hated than of you, 
And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, 
These three lead on this preparation 
Whither 'tis bent: most likely 'tis for you: 
Consider of it.' 

First Sen. Our army's in the field: 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

Auf. Nor did you think it folly 

To keep your great pretenses veil'd till when 20 
They needs must show themselves; which in the 

hatching, 
It seem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the discovery 
We shall be shorten'd in our aim, which was 
To take in many towns ere almost Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

Sec. Sen. Noble Aufidius, 

Take your commission; hie you to your bands: 
Let us alone to guard Corioli: 
If they set down before 's, for the remove 
Bring up your army; but, I think, you '11 find 
They 've not prepared for us. 

on a broile and bravery with these words, would not appeare when 
the Consuls called their names by a bill, to presse them for the 
warres. Martius then, who was now growne to great credit, and a 
stout man besides, rose up and openly spake against these flattering 
Tribunes: but to the warres the people by no means would be 
brought or constrained." — This note were hardly needful, but that 
the word is commonly given prest, and explained ready, prompt, 
from an old French word.— H. N. H. 

SO 
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Auf. O, doubt not that ; 30 

I speak from certainties. Nay, more, 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your honors. 
If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
'Tis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

All. The gods assist jonl 

Auf. And keep your honors safe! 

First Sen. Farewell. 

Sec. Sen. Farewell. 

All. Farewell. [Exeunt. 



Scene III 

Rome. A room in Marcius* house. 

Enter Volumnia and VirgiUa: they set them down 
on two low stools, and sew. 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing, or express 
yourself in a more comfortable sort: if my 
son were my husband, I should f reelier re- 
joice in that absence wherein he won honor 
than in the embracements of his bed where 
he would show most love. When yet he was 
but tender-bodied, and the only son of my 
womb; when youth with comeliness plucked 
all gaze his way; when, for a day of kings 9 

35-36. That is, keep on striking till one hath struck his last. 
Modern editions, following Malone, have turned "«w" into "nevtr* 
— H. N. H. 

8. "phtckedT; attracted.— C. H. H. 
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entreaties, a mother should not sell him an 10 
hour from her beholding; I, considering how 
. honor would become such a person; that 
it was no better than picture-like to hang by 
the wall, if renown made it not stir, was 
pleased to let him seek danger where he was 
like to find fame. To a cruel war I sent 
him; from whence he returned, his brows 
bound with oak. I tell thee, daughter, I 
sprang not more in joy at first hearing he 
was a man-child than now in first seeing he 
had proved himself a man. 

Vir. But had he died in the business, madam: 
how then? 

Vol. Then his good report should have been my 
son; I therein would have found issue. 
Hear me profess sincerely: had I a dozen 
sons, each in my love alike, and none less 

18. "bound with oak," as a mark of honor for saving the life of 
a citizen.— I. G. 

This incident is related with much spirit in Plutarch as trans- 
lated by North: "The first time he went to the wars, being but a 
stripling, was when Tarquine surnamed the Proud did come to 
Rome with all the aide of the Latines, and many other people of 
Italy; even as it were to set up his whole rest upon a battel by 
them, who with a great and mighty army had undertaken to put 
him into his kingdome againe; not so much to pleasure him, as 
to overthrow the power of the Romaines, whose greatnesse they 
both feared and envied. In this battell, wherein are many bote 
and sharpe encounters of either party, Martius valiantly fought in 
the sight of the Dictator; and, a Romaine souldier being throwne 
to the ground even hard by him, Martius straight bestrid him, and 
slue the enemie with his owne hands, that had before overthrowne 
the Romaine. , Hereupon, after the battell was won, the Dictator 
did not forget so noble an act, and therefore first of all he crowned 
Martius with a garland of oaken boughes. For whosoever saveth 
the life of a Romaine, it is a manner among them to honour him 
with such a garland."— H. N. H. 
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dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had 
rather had eleven die nobly for their coun- 
try than one voluptuously surfeit out of ac- 30 
tion. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to visit 

you. 
Vir. Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself. 
Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 

Methinks I hear hither your husband's drum; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Volsces shunning 

him: 
Methinks I see him stamp thus, and call thus: 
'Come on, you cowards ! you were got in fear, % 
Though you were born in Rome:' his bloody 
brow 40 

With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes, 
Like to a harvest-man that 's task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 
Vir. His bloody brow! O Jupiter, no blood! 
Vol. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy: the breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look'd not love- 
lier 
Than Hector's forehead when it spit forth 

blood 
At Grecian sword, contemning. Tell Valeria 

46. "gilt" is an old word for gilding. So in King Henry V: "Our 
gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd." — H. N. H. 

49. "At Grecian sword, contemning," etc.; F. 1 reads "At Grecian 
sword. Contenning, tell Valeria/ 9 etc; the reading in the tr- 1 '~ 
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We are fit to bid her welcome, [Eacit Gent. 50 
Vir. Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidius! 
Vol. He '11 beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. 

Enter Valeria, with an Usher and Gentlewoman. 

Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol. Sweet madam. 

Vir. I am glad to see your ladyship. 

Val. How do you both? you are manifest 
housekeepers. What are you sewing here? 
A fine spot, in good faith. How does your 
little son? 60 

Vir. I thank your ladyship; well, good 
madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the swords and hear a 
drum than look upon his schoolmaster. 

Vol. O' my word, the father's son: I '11 swear, 
'tis a very pretty boy. O' my troth, I looked 
upon him o' Wednesday half an hour to- 
gether ; has such a confirmed countenance. I 
saw him run after a gilded butterfly; and 
when he caught it, he let it go again; and 70 
after it again; and over and over he comes, 
and up again; catched it again: or whether 
his fall enraged him, or how 'twas, he did so 

substantially Collier's; many emendations have been proposed; per- 
haps a slightly better version of the line would be gained by the 
omission of the comma. — I. G. 

The second folio changes sword to swords, and contemning to con- 
tending. "Contemning" was long since proposed by Mr. Singer, and 
is found written in Mr. Collier's second folio. There can be little 
doubt that it is the right word; and certainly it makes a most apt 
and striking figure. — H. N. H. 
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set his teeth, and tear it ; O, I warrant, how 
he mammocked it! 

Vol. One on 's father's moods. 

Val. Indeed, la, 'tis a noble child. 

Vir. A crack, madam. 

Val. Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must 
have you play the idle huswife with me this 80 
afternoon. 

Vir. No, good madam; I will not out of doors. 

Val. Not out of doors! 

Vol. She shall, she shall. 

Vir. Indeed, no by your patience; I '11 not over 
the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars. 

Val. Fie, you confine yourself most unreason- 
ably: come, you must go visit the good lady 
that lies in. 90 

Vir. I will wish her speedy strength, and visit 
her with my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 

Vol. Why, I pray you? 

Vir. 'Tis not to save labor, nor that I want love. 

Val. You would be another Penelope: yet, they 
say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses' ab- 
sence did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 
Come; I would your cambric were sensible 
as your finger, that you might leave prick- 
ing it for pity. Come, you shall go with us. 100 

Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I 
will not forth. 

97. "moths"; the word was pronounced "motts ." There is thence, 
apparently, a play upon the cant meaning "lovers," a sense still cur- 
rent in Ireland. The Slang Diet, gives "mot," a girl of indifferent 
character. — C H. H. 
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Val. In truth, la, go with me, and I '11 tell you 
excellent news of your husband. 

Vir. O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

Val. Verily, I do not jest with you; there came 
news from him last night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam? 

Vol. In earnest, it's true; I heard a senator 
speak it. Thus it is: the Volsces have an HO 
army forth; against whom Cominius the 
general is gone, with one part of our Roman 
power: your lord and Titus Lartius are set 
down before their city Corioli; they noth- 
ing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief 
wars. This is true, on mine honor; and so, 
I pray, go with us. 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam; I will obey 
you in every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, lady; as she is now, she will 120 
but disease our better mirth. 

Val. In troth, I think she would. Fare you 
well, then. Come, good sweet lady. 
Prithee, Virgilia, turn thy solemness out o' 
door, and go along with us. 

Vir. No, at a word, madam; indeed, I must not 
I wish you much mirth. 

Val. Well then, farewell. {Exeunt. 
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Scene IV 

Before Corioli. 

Enter j with drum and colors, Marcius, Titus 
Lartius Captains and Soldiers. To them a 
Messenger. 

Mar. Yonder comes news: a wager they have met. 
JLart. My horse to yours, no. 
Mar. 'Tis done. 

JLart. Agreed. 

Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy? 
Mess. They lie in view; hut have not spoke as yet. 
Lart. So, the good horse is mine. 
Mar. I '11 buy him of you. 

Lart. No, I '11 nor sell nor give him: lend you him 
I will 

For half a hundred years. Summon the town. 

Mar. How far off lie these armies? 

Mess. Within this mile and half. 

Mar. Then shall we hear their 'larum, and they 

ours. 9 

Now, Mars, I prithee, make us quick in work, 

That we with smoking swords may march from 
hence, 

To help our fielded friends! Come, blow thy 
blast. 

They sound a parley. Enter two Senators with 
others, on the walls. 

Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls? 
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First Sen. No, nor a man that fears you less than 
he, 
That 's lesser than a little. Hark, our drums 

[Drum afar off. 
Are bringing forth our youth I we '11 break our 

walls, 
Rather than they shall pound us up: our gates, 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn'd with 

rushes; 
They '11 open of themselves. Hark you, far 
off! [Alarum far off. 

There is Aufidius; list, what work he makes 20 
Amongst your cloven army. 
Mar. O, they are at it! 

JLart. Their noise be our instruction. Ladders, 
ho! 

Enter the army of the Volsces. 

Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth their city. 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and 

fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. Advance, 

brave Titus: 
They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me sweat with wrath. Come on, 

my fellows: 
He that retires, I '11 take him for a Volsce, 
And he shall feel mine edge. 

14. "that fears you lest"; Johnson conj. "but fears you Us*"; 
Johnson and Capell conj. "that fears you more"; Schmidt, "that 
fears you, — less." The meaning is obvious, though there is a con- 
fusion, due to the case of the double negative in "nor" and "less." — 
I. G. 
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Alarum. The Romans are beat back to their 
trenches. Re-enter Marcius, cursing. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light on you, 
You shames of Rome I you herd of — Boils 

and plagues 31 

Plaster you o'er; that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile I You souls of geese, 
That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat I Pluto and 

hell! 
All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge 

home, 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I '11 leave the foe, 39 
And make my wars on you: look to 't: come on; 
If you 11 stand fast, we '11 beat them to their 

wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 

Another alarum. The Volsces fly, and Marcius 
follows them to the gates. 

So, now the gates are ope; now prove good 
seconds: 

31. "you herd of— Boils," Johnson's emendation. Ff. 1, 2, "you 
Heard of Byles"; Ff. 3, 4, "you Herd of Biles"; Rowe, "you herds 
of biles"; Pope (ed. 1), "you herds; of boils"; Pope (ed. 2), Theo- 
bald, "you! herds of boils"; Collier MS., "unheard of boils," etc., etc. 
—I. G. 

As the text stands, Marcius is characteristically seized with a 
transport of passion, and the break in his speech finely marks his 
sudden explosion ot rage. — H. N. H. 

42. "trenches followed? 9 ; so Ff. 2, 3, 4; F. 1, "trenches followes"; 
Collier (ed. 1), "trenches follow"; (ed. 2), "trenches. Follow!"; 
Dyce, Lettsom conj. "trenches: follow me" etc. — I. G. 
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'Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. 

[Enters the gates. 
First Sol. Fool-hardiness; not I. 
Sec. Sol. Nor I. [M arcius is shut in. 

First Sol See, they have shut him in. 
AIL To the pot, I warrant him. 

[Alarum continues. 

Re-enter Titus Lartius. 

Lart. What is become of Marcius? 

All. Slain, sir, doubtless. 

First Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters; who, upon the sudden, 50 
Clapp'd to their gates: he is himself alone, 
To answer all the city. 

Lart. O noble fellow! 

Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword, 
And, when it bows, stands up! Thou art left, 

Marcius: 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato's wish, not fierce and terrible 

67. "Cato'e"; Theobald's emendation of Ff, "Calues" and "Calves"; 
Rowe, "Calvus."— I. G. 

The original has it, — "Even to Calues wish"; a misprint easily cor- 
rected by recurring to North's Plutarch: "For he was even such 
another as Cato would have a souldier and a captaine to be; not 
only terrible and fierce to lay about him, but to make the enemy 
afeard with the sound of his voice and grimnesse of his countenance." 
Cato was not born till some 255 years after the death of Coriolanus. 
The Poet of course was led into the anachronism, by not observing 
the difference between historical narrative and dramatic representa- 
tion.— H. N. H. 
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Only in strokes; but, with thy grim looks and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 59 
Thou madest thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous and did tremble. 

Re-enter Marcius, bleeding, assaulted by the enemy. 

First Sol. Look, sir. 

hart. O, 'tis Marcius! 

Let 's fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[They fight, and all enter the city. 



Scene V 

Within Corioli. A street. 

Enter certain Romans, with spoils. 

First Rom. This will I carry to Rome. 
Sec. Rom. And I this. 

Third Rom. A murrain on 't! I took this for 
silver. I Alarum continues still afar off. 

Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius with a trumpet. 

Mar. See here these movers that do prize their 
hours 

6S. "make remain"; "make" is redundant— C. H. H. 

5. "hours"; Pope and Johnson changed hours to honours. Hours 
is ascertained to be the right reading, by referring to -the author- 
ity which the Poet followed: "The city being taken in this sort, the 
most part of the souldiers began incontinently to spoile, to cary 
away, and to looke up the bootie they had wonne. But Martius 
was marvellous angry with them, and cryed out on them, that it was 
no time now to looke after spoile, and to runne stragling here and 
there to enrich themselves."— H. N. H. 
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At a crack'd drachma 1 Cushions, leaden 

spoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base 

slaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: down with 

them! 
And hark, what noise the general makes! To 

him! 10 

There is the man of my soul's hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans: then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city; 
Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will 

haste 
To help Cominius. 
Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed'st; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent 
For a second course of fight. 
Mar. Sir, praise me not; 

My work hath yet not warm'd me: fare you 

well: 
The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me: to Aufidius thus 20 
I will appear, and fight. 
Lart. Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee; and her great 

charms 
Misguide thy opposers' swords! Bold gentle- 
man, 
Prosperity be thy page! 
Mar. Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth highest! So farewell. 

32 
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hart. Thou worthiest Marcius! [Eooit Mar dm. 
Go sound thy trumpet in the market-place; 
Call thither all the officers o' the town, 
Where they shall know our mind. Away I 

\Exeimt. 



Scene VI 

Near the camp of Cominius. 

Enter Cominius, as it were in retire, with Soldiers. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends: well fought; we 
are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire: believe me, sirs, 
We shall be charged again. Whiles we have 

struck, 
By interims and conveying gusts we have heard 
The charges of our friends. Ye Roman gods, 
Lead their successes as we wish our own, 
That both our powers, with smiling fronts en- 
countering, 
May give you thankful sacrifice! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thy news? 
Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issued, 10 

And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 

6. "y«"; Ff., "**•*— I. G. X 

The original has "The Roman gods"; but the words "give y(m 
thankful sacrifice" show that it should be Ye. The printer no doubt 
mistook Ye for the usual contraction of the. — H. N. H. 
XXXIV-3 M 
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I saw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. 
Com. Though thou speak'st truth, 

Methinks thou speak'st not well. How long 
is't since? 
Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 
Com. 'Tis not a mile ; briefly we heard their drums : 

How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, 

And bring thy news so late? 
Mess. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was forced to wheel 

Three or four miles about; else had I, sir, 20 

Half an hour since brought my report. 

'Enter Marcius. 

Com. Who *s yonder, 

That does appear as he were flay'd? O gods ! 

He has the stamp of Marcius; and I have 

Before-time seen him thus. 
Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. The shepherd knows not thunder from a 
tabor 

More than I know the sound of Marcius* 
tongue 

From every meaner man. 
Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. Aye, if you come not in the blood of others, 

But mantled in your own. 
Mar. O, let me clip ye 

In arms as sound as when I woo'd; in heart 30 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burn'd to bedward! 
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Com. Flower of warriors, 

How is 9 t with Titus Lartius? 
Mar. As with a man busied about decrees: 

Condemning some to death, and some to exile; 

Ransoming him or pitying, threatening the 
other; 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 

To let him slip at will. 
Com. Where is that slave 

Which told me they had beat you to your 
trenches? 40 

Where is he? call him hither. 
Mar. Let him alone; 

He did inform the truth: but for our gentle- 
men, 

The common file — a plague! tribunes for 
them! — 

The mouse ne'er shunn'd the cat as they did 
budge 

From rascals worse than they. 
Com. But how prevaiTd you? 

Mar. Will the time serve to tell? I do not think. 

Where is the enemy? are you lords o' the field? 

If not, why cease you till you are so? 
Com. Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 

Retire to win our purpose. 50 

Mar. How lies their battle? know you on which 
side 

They have placed their men of trust? 

80. "pitying"; that is, remitting his ransom,— H. N. H. 
30 
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Com. As I guess, Marcius, 

Their bands i' the vaward are the Antiates, 
Of their best trust; o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope. 

Mar. I do beseecSh you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you 

directly 
Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates; 
And that you not delay the present, but, 60 
Filling the air with swords advanced and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking: take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing. If any such be here — 
As it were sin to doubt — that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear'd; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report; 70 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country 's dearer than himself; 
Let him alone, or so many so minded, 
Wave thus, to express his disposition, 
And follow Marcius. 

[They all shout, and wave their swords; take 

53. Shakespeare uses Antiates as a trisyllable, as if it had been 
written Antiats.— H. N. H. 

70. "his person" is evidently used here for "his personal danger," 
or "danger to his person." — H. N. H. 
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him up in their arms, and cast up theit 
caps. 
O, me alone! make you a sword of me? 
If these shows be uot outward, which of you 
But is four Volsces? none of you but is 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number, 80 
Though thanks to all, must I select from all: 

the rest 
Shall bear the business in some other fight, 
As cause will be obey'd. Please you to march; 
And four shall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are best inclined. 
Com. March on, my fellows: 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all with us. [Exeunt. 

76. Ff., "O, me alone I make you a sword of me?"; the punctua- 
tion in the text is CapelPs. Clarke's explanation, making the line 
imperative, seems the most plausible: — m O take me alone for weapon 
among you all! make yourselves a sword of me." — I. G. 

84-85. This passage has caused a good deal of perplexity. Mr. 
Singer many years ago proposed some instead of four, supposing 
what is known to have sometimes been the case,. that the long *, 
as then written, was mistaken by the printer for an /. The change 
is indeed plausible; but the passage, though something awkward, 
seems intelligible enough as it stands. Of course the meaning is, 
that Marcius, in order to save time, will delegate to certain men 
the office of selecting, for the body he is to command, such as have 
most heart for a post of special danger. Mr. Collier's second folio 
reads, — "Please you, march before; and / shall quickly draw"; 
thus suppressing to, transposing four and changing it into before, 
and inserting I; all which is mending with a witness.— H. N. H. 
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Scene VII 

The gates of Corioli. 

Titus Lartius, having set a guard upon Corioli, go- 
ing with drum and trumpet toward Cominius 
and Caius Marcius, enters with a Lieutenant, 
other Soldiers, and a Scout 

Lart. So, let the ports be guarded: keep your duties, 
As I have set them down. If I do send, dis- 
patch 
Those centuries to our aid; the rest will serve 
For a short holding: if we lose the field, 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, sir. 

Lart. Hence, and shut your gates upon *s. 

Our guider, come; to the Roman camp con- 
duct us. [Exetmt. 



Scene VIII 

A field of battle between the Roman and the 
Volscian camps. 

Alaium as in battle. Enter, from opposite sides, 
Marcius and Aufidiiis. 

Mar. 1 11 fight with none but thee; for I do hate 
thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 
4 *if. We hate alike: 
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Not Af ric owns a serpent I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Let the first budger die the other's slave, 

And the gods doom him after! 
Auf. If I fly, Marcius, 

Holloa me like a hare. 
Mar. Within these three hours, Tullus, 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleased: 'tis not my 

blood 
Wherein thou seest me mask'd; for thy re- 
venge 10 
Wrench up thy power to the highest. 
[ Auf. Wert thou the Hector 
That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny, 
Thou shouldst not 'scape me here. 

{They fight, and certain Volsces come in the 

aid of Aufidius. Marcius fights till 

they be driven in breathless. 

Officious, and not valiant, you have shamed me 

In your condemned seconds. [Exeunt. 

19. That is, the whip that your bragg'd progenitors were possessed 
of. Steevens suggests that whip might be used as crack has been 
since, to denote anything peculiarly boasted of; as the crack house 
in the country, the crack boy of the school, etc. — H. N. H. 

14-15. "you have shamed . . . seconds"; "You have to my 
shame sent me help, which I condemn as intrusive." — H. N. H. 
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Scene IX 

The Roman camp. 

Flourish. Alarum. A retreat is sounded. En- 
ter, from one side, Cominius with the Romans; 
from the other side, Marcius, with his arm in 
a scarf. 

Com. If I should tell thee o'er this thy day's work, 
Thou It not believe thy deeds : but I '11 report it, 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles ; 
Where great patricians shall attend, and shrug, 
I* the end admire; where ladies shall be frighted, 
And, gladly quaked, hear more; where the dull 

tribunes, 
That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine hon- 
ors, 
Shall say against their hearts We thank the 

gods 
Our Rome hath such a soldier.' 
Yet earnest thou to a morsel of this feast, 10 
Having fully dined before. 

Enter Titus Lartius, with his power, from the pur- 
suit. 
Lart. O general, 

Here is the steed, we the caparison: 

Hadst thou beheld — 
Mar. Pray now, no more: my mother, 

12. The meaning is, "This man performed the action, and we only 
filled up the show."— H. N. H. 
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Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me grieves me. I have 

done 
As you have done; that's what I can: induced 
As you have been; that 's for my country: 
He that has but eff ected his good will 
Hath overta'en mine act. 
Com. You shall not be 19 

The grave of your deserving; Rome must know 
The value of her own: 'twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 
To hide your doings; and to silence that, 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch'd, 
Would seem but modest: therefore, I beseech 

you — 
In sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done — before our army hear 

me. 
Mar. I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 

To hear themselves remember'd. 
Com. Should they not, 

Well might they fester 'gainst ingratitude, 30 
And tent themselves with death. Of all the 

horses, 
Whereof we have ta'en good, and good store, 

of aU 
The treasure in this field achieved and city, 
We render you the tenth; to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common distribution, at 
Your only choice. 
Mar. I thank you, general; 

29. "Should they nof'; that is, not be remember'd.— H. N. H 
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But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword: I do refuse it, 
And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing. 40 

[A long flourish. They all cry 'Marcius! 
Mar dust* cast up their caps and lances: 
Cominius and Lartius stand bare. 
Mar. May these same instruments, which you pro- 
fane, 
Never sound more! when drums and trumpets 

shall 
I* the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities 

be 
Made all of false-faced soothing! 
When steel grows soft as the parasite's silk, 
Let him be made a coverture for the wars! 
No more, I say! For that I have not wash'd 
My nose that bled, or f oil'd some debile wretch, 
Which without note here 's many else have done, 
You shout me forth 50 

In acclamations hyperbolical; 
As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies. 

41-.53. The chief departure from the folios in this doubtful pas- 
sage is the substitution of "coverture" for "overture," as conjec- 
tured by Tyrwhitt; "him" is seemingly used here instead of the 
neuter "it."— I. G. 

Touching the whole passage as here given, we may observe, that 
Marcius is referring to the "long flourish" which has just been made 
by the musical instruments in honor of his stout and valiant action. 
This he regards as a profanation; an using of that which was meant 
as an incitement to do, for the purpose of glorifying what has been 
done. And he wishes, not simply, as it is in the common reading, 
that those instruments may never sound more, but that they may 
never sound more, when thus abused to the end of sounding corn- 
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Com. Too modest are you; 

More cruel to your good report than grateful 
To us that give you truly: by your patience, 
If 'gainst yourself you be incensed, we '11 put 

you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in 

manacles, 
Then reason safely with you. Therefore, be it 

known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 59 
Wears this war's garland: in token of the which, 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging; and from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all the applause and clamor of the host, 
Caius Maecius Coriolanus. Bear 
The addition nobly ever! 

[Flourish. Trumpets sound, and drums. 

AIL Caius Marcius Coriolanus! 

Cor. I will go wash; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no: howbeit, I thank you: 

pliments and flatteries on the battle-field. All such "false-fac'd 
soothing" he would have confined to "courts and cities," where 
steel itself is used for ornament, not for fighting. That Marcius, 
with his all-devouring passion for war, should speak of courts and 
cities as made up of false-faced soothing, is quite characteristic; 
but, as he thinks they are so already, he would not wish they 
might become so when drums and trumpets leave prompting and 
turn to complimenting feats of arms. So that the sense of the whole 
is well stated by Mr. Verplanck: "Let trumpets and drums cease 
to sound, when they become flatterers in the field. Let falsehood 
and flattery have the rule in courts and cities, where even steel 
becomes soft as the parasite's silk. But let martial music be the 
prelude only to war." — H. N. H. 
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I mean to stride your steed; and at all times 71 
To undercrest your good addition 
To the fairness of my power. 

Com. So, to our tent ; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our success. You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back: send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. 

Lart. I shall, my lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me. I, that now 
Refused most princely gifts, am bound to beg 80 
Of my lord general. 

Com. Take 't; 'tis yours. What is 't? 

Cor. I sometime lay here in Corioli 

At a poor man's house; he used me kindly: 
He cried to me; I saw him prisoner; 
But then Aufidius was within my view, 
And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity: I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. O, well begg'd! 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 

71-73. That is, "he will endeavor to support the honorable dis- 
tinction conferred upon him, to the fair extent of his power." — 
H. N. H. 

83-87. The Poet found this incident thus related in Plutarch: 
"Onely this grace, said he, I crave, and beseech you to grant me: 
Among the Volsces there is an old friend and hoast of mine, an 
honest wealthy man, and now a prisoner; who, living before in 
great wealth in his owne countrey, liveth now a poore prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies; and yet, notwithstanding all this his 
misery and misfortune, it would do me great pleasure, if I could 
save him from this one danger, to keepe him from being sold as a 
slave." This is all there is said of the matter. — H. N. H. 
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hart. Marcius, his name? 

Car. By Jupiter, forgot: 90 

I am weary; yea, my memory is tired. 

Have we no wine here? 
Com. Go we to our tent: 

The blood upon your visage dries; 'tis time 

It should be look'd to: come. [Exeunt. 



Scene X 

The camp of the Volsces. 

A flourish. Cornets. Enter Tullus Aufidius, 
bloody y with two or three Soldiers. 

Auf. The town is ta'en! 

First Sol. 'Twill be deliver'd back on good con- 
dition. 
Auf. Condition! 

I would I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Volsce, be that I am. Condition! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I* the part that is at mercy? Five times, 

Marcius, 
I have fought with thee; so often hast thou beat 

me; 
And wouldst do so I think should we en- 
counter 
As often as we eat. By the elements, 10 

If e'er again I meet him beard to beard, 
He 's mine, or I am his: mine emulation 

2. "good condition"; good terms.— C. H. H. 
45 
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Hath not that honor in 't it had; for where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 
True sword to sword, I '11 potch at him some 

way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. 

First Sol. He 's the devil. 

Auf. Bolder, though not so subtle. My valor's 
poison'd 
With only suffering stain by him; for him 
Shall fly out of itself: nor sleep nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick, nor fane nor Capitol, 20 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom 'gainst 
My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard, even there, 

13. "where 1 * tor whereas.— U. N. H. 

19. That is, "my valour, to reach his life, shall lose its nature, 
cease to be generous in respect of time and means." — In the next 
line, the meaning is, "he being naked, sick." — H. N. H. 

25. That is; in my own house under my brother's protection. — 
Upon this speech of Aufidius Coleridge remarks as follows: "I 
have such deep faith in Shakespeare's heart-lore, that I take for 
granted that this is in nature; although I cannot in myself discover 
any germ of possible feeling, which could wax and unfold itself 
into such a sentiment. However, I perceive that in this speech is 
meant to be contained a prevention of shock at the after-change 
in Aufidius' character." This comment is commented on by Mr. 
Verplanck thus: "Such a criticism from Coleridge is worthy the 
reader's consideration, but I cannot myself perceive its justice, 
. . . The mortification of defeat embitters Aufidius' rivalry to 
hatred. When afterwards his banished rival appeals to his nobler 
nature, that hatred dies away, and his generous feeling revives. 
Bitter jealousy and hatred again grow up, as his glories are 
eclipsed by his former adversary; yet this dark passion, too, 
finally yields to a generous sorrow at his rival's death. I think I 
have observed very similar alternations of such mixed motives 
and sentiments, in eminent men, in the collisions of political life." 
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Against the hospitable canon, would I 

Wash my fierce hand in 's heart. Go you to the 
city; 

Learn how 'tis held, and what they are that must 

Be hostages for Rome. 
First Sol. Will not you go? 

Auf. I am attended at the cypress grove: I pray 
you — 30 

5 Tis south the city mills — bring me word thither 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 

I may spur on my journey. 
First Sol. I shall, sir. [Exewnt. 

Certainly, both these comments are very fine. For ourselves, how- 
ever, we can discover in the speech nothing more than the natural 
extravagance of a generous, but most ambitious and very inconstant 
mind, writhing under an agony of extreme disappointment. In 
such cases, dark thoughts of revenge often bubble up in the mind 
from an unseen depth, yet do not crystallize into character. — 
H. N. H. 

SI. In 1588 four corn mills were built on the south side of the 
Thames by the Corporation of London, close to the Globe Theater. — 
C. H. H. 
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ACT SECOND 
Scene I 

Rome. A public place. 

Enter Menenius, with the two Tribunes of the 
people, Sicinius and Brutus. 

Men. The augurer tells me we shall have news 

to-night. 
Bru. Good or bad? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the peo- 
ple, for they love not Marcius. 
Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their 

friends'. 
Men. Pray you, who does the wolf love? 
Sic. The lamb. 
Men. Aye, to devour him; as the hungry 10 

plebeians would the noble Marcius. 
Bru. He 's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 
Men. He 's a bear indeed, that lives like a 

lamb. You two are old men: tell me one 

thing that I shall ask you. 
Both. Well, sir. 
Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor in, 

that you two have not in abundance? 

17. "In ... poor in"; so, likewise, in a Letter from Lord 
Burghley to the Earl of Shrewsbury, found among the Weymouth 

48 
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Bru. He's poor in no one fault, but stored 
with all. 20 

Sic. Especially in pride. 

Bru. And topping all others in boasting. 

Men. This is strange now: do you two know 
how you are censured here in the city, I mean 
of us o' the right-hand file? do you? 

Both. Why, how are we censured? 

Men. Because you talk of pride now, — will 
you not be angry? 

Both. Well, well, sir, well. 

Men. Why, 'tis no great matter; for a very lit- 30 
tie thief of occasion will rob you of a great 
deal of patience: give your dispositions the 
reins, and be angry at your pleasures; at the 
least, if you take it as a pleasure to you in 
being so. You blame Marcius for being 
proud? 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men. I know you can do very little alone; for 
your helps are many, or else your actions 
would grow wondrous single: your abilities 40 
are too infant-like for doing much alone. 
You talk of pride: O that you could turn 
your eyes toward the napes of your necks, 
and make but an interior survey of your 
good selves! O that you could! 

manuscripts, and quoted by Malone: "I did earnestly inquire of 
hym in what estate he stood in for discharge of his former debts."— 
H. N. H. 

40-46. "O that," etc.; alluding to the fable, that every man has a 
bag hanging before him, in which he puts his neighbor's faults; and 
another behind him, in which Jie stows his own. — H. N. H. 
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Both. What then, sir? 

Men. Why, then you should discover a brace 
of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magis- 
trates, alias fools, as any in Rome. 

Sic. Men^nius, you are known well enough 50 
too. 

M en. I am known to be a humorous patrician, 
and one that loves a cup of hot wine with 
not a drop of allaying Tiber in 't; said to be 
something imperfect in favoring the first 
complaint, hasty and tinder-like upon too 
trivial motion; one that converses more with 
the buttock of the night than with the fore- 
head of the morning: what I think I utter, 
and spend my malice in my breath. Meet- 
ing two such wealsmen as you are, — I can- 
not call you Lycurguses — if the drink you 
give me touch my palate adversely, I make 
a crooked face at it. I can 't say your wor- 
ships have delivered the matter well, when 
I find the ass in compound with the major 
part of your syllables : and though I must be 
content to bear with those that say you are 
reverend grave men, yet they lie deadly that 
tell you you have good faces. If you see 70 
this in the map of my microcosm, follows it 

57-59. "one that converses/ 9 etc.; rather a late lier down than an 
early riser. So in Love's Labor's Lost: "In the posteriors of this 
day, which the rude multitude call the afternoon." — H. N. H. 

66. "the ass in compound," etc. ; an element of the fool in all you 
say.-C. H. H. 

71. "map of my microcosm"; according to the theory of the early 
Mystic philosophers, man was a microcosm or epitome of creation; 
nl *e universe a macrocosm, or man on a grand scale. Bacon 
50 
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that I am known well enough too? what 
harm can your bisson eonspectuities glean 
out of this character, if I be known well 
enough too? 

Bru. Come, sir, come, we know you well 
enough. 

Men. You know neither me, yourselves, nor 
any thing. You are ambitious for poor 
knaves' caps and legs: you wear out a good 80 
wholesome forenoon in hearing a cause be- 
tween an orange-wife and a fosset-seller, 
and then rejourn the controversy of three- 
pence to a second day of audience. When 
you are hearing a matter between party and 
party, if you chance to be pinched with the 
colic, you make faces like mummers; set up 
the bloody flag against all patience; and, in 
roaring for a chamber-pot, dismiss the con- 
troversy bleeding, the more entangled by 90 
your hearing : all the peace you make in their 
cause is, calling both the parties knaves. 
You are a pair of strange ones. 

Bru. Come, come, you are well understood to 
be a perfecter giber for the table than a 
necessary bencher in the Capitol. 

Men* Our very priests must become mockers, if 
they shall encounter such ridiculous sub- 

(Ad. of Learning, bk. ii.) mentions "the ancient opinion that man 
was microcosmus, an abstract or model of the world." — C. H. H. 

87-88. "set up the bloody flag"; that is, declare war against pa- 
tience;— H. N. H. 

97-49. So in Much Ado about Nothing: "Courtesy itself must 
convert to disdain, if you come in her presence." — H. N. H. 
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jects as you are. When you speak best 
unto the purpose, it is not worth the wagging 100 
of your beards; and your beards deserve not 
so honorable a grave as to stuff a botcher's 
cushion, or to be entombed in an ass's pack- 
saddle. Yet you must be saying, Marcius is 
proud; who, in a cheap estimation, is worth 
all your predecessors since Deucalion; 
though peradventure some of the best of 'em 
were hereditary hangmen. God-den to 
your worships: more of your conversation 
would infect my brain, being the herdsmen HO 
of the beastly plebeians: I will be bold to 
take my leave of you. 

[Brutus and Sicinius go aside. 

Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Valeria. . „ 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies, — and 
the moon, were she earthly, no nobler — 
whither do you follow your eyes so fast? 

Vol. Honorable Menenius, my boy Marcius 
approaches; for the love of Juno, let 's go. 

Men. Ha! Marcius coming home? 

Vol. Aye, worthy Menenius; and with most 
prosperous approbation. 120 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee. 
Hoo! Marcius coming home? 

y j I Nay 'tis true. 

Vol. Look, here 's a letter from him: the state 
hath another, his wife another; and, I think, 
there 's one at home for you. 
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Men. I will make my very house reel to-night: 
a letter for me? 

Vir. Yes, certain, there's a letter for you; I 
saw 't 130 

Men. A letter for me! it gives me an estate of 
seven years' health; in which time I will 
make a lip at the physician: the most sov- 
ereign prescription in Galen is but empiri- 
cutic, and, to this preservative, of no better 
report than a horse-drench. Is he not 
wounded? he was wont to come home 
wounded. 

Vir. O, no, no, no. 

Vol. O, he is wounded; I thank the gods for 't. 140 

Men. So do I too, if it be not too much: brings 
a' victory in his pocket? the wounds become 
him. 

Vol. On 's brows: Menenius, he comes the third 
time home with the oaken garland. 

Men. Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly? 

Vol. Titus Lartius writes, they fought together, 
but Aufidius got off. 

Men. And 'twas time for him too, I '11 warrant 
him that: an he had stayed by him, I would 150 

134. "GcUen"; divers critics have made merry at the Poet for 
thus making Menenius refer to Galen, the person speaking having 
lived about 650 years before the person spoken of. We leave it 
for others to determine whether the anachronism were perpetrated 
in ignorance or in contempt of historical accuracy. — H. N. H. 

144. "On'a brows"; that is, "he brings victory on his brows"; for 
he comes the third time home brow-bound with the oaken garland. 
Volumnia's thoughts stick upon Menenius's question, — "Brings a' vic- 
tory in his pocket?" and she takes no notice of the words, — 'The 
wounds become him." — H. N. H. 
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not have been so fidiused for all the chests 
in Corioli, and the gold that 's in them. Is 
the senate possessed of this? 

Vol. Good ladies, let 's go. Yes, yes, yes; the 
senate has letters from the general, wherein 
he gives my son the whole name of the war: 
he hath in this action outdone his former 
deeds doubly. 

Vol. In troth, there 's wondrous things spoke of 
him. 160 

Men. Wondrous! aye, I warrant you, and not 
without his true purchasing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true! 

Vol. True! pow, wow. 

Men. True ! I '11 be sworn they are true. Where 
is he wounded? [To the Tribunes] God 
save your good worships! Marcius is coming 
home: he has more cause to be proud. 
Where is he wounded? 

Vol. T the shoulder and i* the left arm: there 170 
will be large cicatrices to show the people, 
when he shall stand for his place. He re- 
ceived in the repulse of Tarquin seven hurts 
i* the body. 

Men. One i' the neck, and two i' the thigh; 
there *s nine that I know. 

Vol. He had, before this last expedition, 
twenty-five wounds upon him. 

Men. Now it *s twenty-seven : every gash was an 
enemy's grave. [A shout and flourish.'] 180 
Hark! the trumpets. 

VoL These are the ushers of Marcius: before 
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him he carries noise, and behind him he leaves 
tears: 

Death, that dark spirit, in *s nervy arm doth lie; 
Which, being advanced, declines, and then men 
die. 

A sennet. Trumpets sound. Enter Cominius and 
Titus LiQrtius; between them, Coriolanus 
crowned with an oaken garland; with Cap- 
tains and Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Her. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did %ht 
Within Corioli gates: where he hath won, 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ; these 
In honor follows Coriolanus. 190 

Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 

[Flourish. 

All. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 

Cor. No more of this, it does offend my heart; 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother! 

Cor. O, 

You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 
For my prosperity! [Kneels. 

Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up; 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, arid 
By deed-achieving honor newly named, — 
What is it? — Coriolanus must I call thee? — 
But, O, thy wife! 

Cor. ' My gracious silence, hail! 200 

186. That is, he has but to lift up his hand and let it fall, and 
men sink beneath it. — H. N. H. 

200. By "gracious silence" is probably meant, **thou whose silent 
tears are more eloquent and grateful to me than the clamo** — 
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Wouldst thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd 

home, 
That weep'st to see me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. 
Men. Now, the gods crown thee 1 

Cor. And live you yet? [To Valeria] O my 

sweet lady, pardon. 
Vol. I know not where to turn: O, welcome home: 

And welcome, general: and ye 're welcome all. 
Men. A hundred thousand welcomes. I could 
weep, 
And I could laugh; I am light and heavy. 

Welcome: 
A curse begin at very root on 's heart, 21 

That is not glad to see thee! You are three 
That Rome should dote on: yet, by the faith of 

men, 
We have some old crab-trees here at home that 

will not 
Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, war- 
riors: 
We call a nettle but a nettle, and 
The faults of fools but folly. 
Com. Ever right. 

Cor. Menenius, ever, ever. 
Her. Give way there, and go on. 

applause of the rest." Thus in Jonson's Every Man Out of hb 
Humour: "You shall see sweet silent rhetoric and dumb eloquence 
speaking in her eye." Gracious is frequently used by Shakespeare 
for grateful, acceptable, in the sense of the Italian gratiato, — 
H. N. H. 
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Cor. [To Volumma and VirgUid] Your hand, and 
yours: 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 220 
The good patricians must be visited; 
From whom I have received not only greetings, 
But with them change of honors. 
Vol. I have lived 

To see inherited my very wishes 
And the buildings of my fancy: only 
There 's one thing wanting, which I doubt not 

but 
Our Rome will cast upon thee. 
Cor. Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in my way 
• Than sway with them in theirs. 
Com. On, to the Capitol! 

[Flourish. Cornets. Exeunt in state, as be- 
fore. Brutus and Sidnius come forward. 
Bru. All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 230 

Are spectacled to see him: your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry 
While she chats him: the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck, 
Clambering the walls to eye him: stalls, bulks, 

windows, 
Are smother'd up, leads fill'd and ridges horsed 

933. "shots;* is changed to cheers in Collier's second folio. To 
this Mr. Singer objects, that "cheers is never used by Shakespeare 
In the sense of applauding"; and he proposes to read claps. It 
seems to us that chats is just the right word, as it agrees precisely 
with prattling. Of course, "she chats him" means "she makes him 
the theme of chat"— H. N. H. 
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With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him: seld-shown flamens 
Do press among the popular throngs, and 

puff 
To win a vulgar station: our veil'd dames 240 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus' burning kisses: such a pother, 
As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Were slily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

Bru. Then our office may, 

During his power, go sleep. 

Sic. He cannot temperately transport his honors 
From where he should begin and end, but will 
Lose those he hath won. 

Bru. In that there 9 s comfort. 

Sic. Doubt not 

The commoners for whom we stand but they 
Upon their ancient malice will forget 253 

With the least cause these his new honors; which 
That he will give them make I as little question 
As he is proud to do *t. 

Bru. I heard him swear, 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i* the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility, 

260. "end," i. e. to where he should end. — I. G. 
356. "proud to do %" is the same as "proud of doing it."— 
H. N. H. 
qao "The napless vesture of humility"; this refers to the "cus- 
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Nor showing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

Sic. 'Tis right. 

Bru. It was his word: O he would miss it rather 
Than cany it but by the suit of the gentry to 
him, 263 

And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. I wish no better 

Than have him hold that purpose and to put it 
In execution. 

Bru. 'Tis most like he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him then!, as our good wills, 
A sure destruction. 

Bru. So it must fall out 

To him or our authorities. For an end, 
We must suggest the people in what hatred 270 
He still hath held them; that to's power he 

would 
Have made them mules, silenced their pleaders 

and 
Dispropertied their freedoms; holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 
Than camels in the war, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burthens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sic. This, as you say, suggested 

torn," described by Plutarch, for suitors to wear a single garment 
only.-C. H. H. 

267. "as our good wills"; that is, as our interest requires; "wills" 
being a verb.— H. N. H. 

271. "to 's power"; that is, to the utmost of his power. — H. N. H. 
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At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall touch the people — which time shall not 
want, 280 

If he be put upon 't; and that 's as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep — will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Bru. What 's the matter? 

Mess. You are sent for to the Capitol. 'Tis thought 
That Marcius shall be consul: 
I have seen the dumb men throng to see him and 
The blind to hear him speak: matrons flung 

gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchers, 
Upon him as he pass'd: the nobles bended, 290 
As to Jove's statue, and the commons made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and 

shouts: 
I never saw the like. 

Bru. Let *s to the Capitol, 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the event. 

Sic. Have with you. [Exewnt. 

280. "touch," Hanmer's emendation? Ff., "teach"; Theobald, 
"reach."— I. G. 

288-389. "matrons flung gloves" etc.; here we have another anach- 
ronism; the Romans being represented as doing what, in the days 
of chivalry, was done at tiltings and tournaments in honor of the 
successful combatant— H. N. H. 
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Scene II 

The same. The Capitol. * 

Enter two Officers, to lay cushions. 

First Off. Come, come, they are almost here. 
How many stand for consulships? 

Sec. Off. Three, they say: but 'tis thought of 
every one Coriolanus will carry it. 

First Off. That's a brave fellow; but he's 
vengeance proud, and loves not the common 
people. 

Sec. Off. Faith, there have been many great 
men that have flattered the people, who ne'er 
loved them; and there be many that they 10 
have loved, they know not wherefore: so 
that, if they love they know not why, they 
hate upon no better a ground: therefore, for 
Coriolanus neither to care whether they love 
or hate him manifests the true knowledge he 
has in their disposition; and out of his noble 
carelessness lets them plainly see 't. 

First Off. If he did not care whether he had 
their love or no, he waved indifferently 
'twixt doing them neither good nor harm: 20 
but he seeks their hate with greater devotion 
than they can render it him, and leaves noth- 
ing undone that may fully discover him their 
opposite. Now, to seem to affect the malice 
and displeasure of the people is as bad as 

23. "discovtr"; prove.— C. H. H. 
61 
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that which he dislikes, to flatter them for 
their love. 

Sec. Off. He hath deserved' worthily of his 
country: and his ascent is not by such easy 
degrees as those who, having been supple 30 
and courteous to the people, bonneted, with- 
out any further deed to have them at all into 
their estimation and report: but he hath so 
planted his honors in their eyes and his 
actions in their hearts, that for their tongues 
to be silent and not confess so much, were a 
kind of ingrateful injury; to report other- 
wise were a malice that, giving itself the lie, 
would pluck reproof and rebuke from every 
ear that heard it. 40 

First Off. No more of him ; he y s a worthy man : 
make way, they are coming. 

A sennet. Enter, with lActors before them, 
Cominius the Consul, Menenius, Coriolanus, 
Senators, Sicinius and Brutus. The Senators 
take their places; the Tribunes take their 
places by themselves. Coriolanus stands. 

Men. Having determined of the Volsces and 
To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 
As the main point of this our after-meeting, 
To gratify his noble service that 

31. "bonneted" is commonly explained as meaning to take off the 
cap or bonnet in token of humility. Knight, however, thinks, and 
with apparent justice, that the context requires the opposite mean- 
ing, thus: "His ascent is not by such easy degrees as theirs who, 
using the arts of popularity, put on the cap of office and patrician 
dignity, without doing any thing further to earn it." — H. N. H. 
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Hath thus stood for his country: therefore, 
please you, 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 

The present consul, and last general 

In our well-found successes, to report 50 

A little of that worthy work performed 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 

We met here, both to thank and to remember 

With honors like himself. 
First Sen. Speak, good Cominius: 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us 
think 

Rather our state *s defective for requital 

Than we to stretch it out. [To the Tribunes] 
Masters o' the people, 

We do request your kindest ears, and after, 

Your loving motion toward the common body, 

To yield what passes here. 
Sic. We are consented 60 

Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts 

Inclinable to honor and advance 

The theme of our assembly. 
Bru. ' Which the rather 

We shall be bless'd to do, if he remember 

A kinder value of the people than 

He hath hereto prized them at. 
Men. That 's off, that 's off; 

I would you rather had been silent. Please you 

To hear Cominius speak? 
Bru. Most willingly: 

But yet my caution was more pertinent 

Than the rebuke you give it. 

68 
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Men. He loves your people ; 70 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. 

Worthy Cominius, speak. [Coriolanus offers 
to go away.'] Nay, keep your place. 
First Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never shame to hear 

What you have nobly done. 
Cor. Your honors' pardon: 

I had rather have my wounds to heal again, 

Than hear say how I got them. 
Bru. Sir, I hope 

My words disbench'd you not. 
Cor* No, sir: yet oft, 

When blows have made me stay, I fled from 
words. 

You sooth'd not, therefore hurt not: but your 
people, 

I love them as they weigh. 
Men. Pray now, sit down. 80 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head i' the 
sun 

When the alarum were struck than idly sit 

To hear my nothings monster'd. [Exit. 

Men. Masters of the people, 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter — 

That 's thousand to one good one — when you 
now see 

He had rather venture all his limbs for honor 

Than one on 's ears to hear it? Proceed, Com- 
inius. 
Com. I shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be utter'd feebly. It is held 

89-91. "It %9 held that valor," etc.; this thought was evidently 
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That valor is the chief est virtue and 90 

Most dignifies the haver: if it be, 

The man I speak of cannot in the world 

Be singly counterpoised. At sixteen years, 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he 

fought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then dictator, 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him: he bestrid 
An o'er-press'd Roman, and i' the consul's view 
Slew three opposers: Tarquin's self he met, 100 
And struck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 
When he might act the woman in the scene, 
He proved best man i' the field, and for his 

meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter 'd thus, he waxed like a sea; 
And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 
He lurch'd all swords of the garland. For this 

last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 
I cannot speak him home: he stopp'd the fliers; 

borrowed from Plutarch: "Now, in those daies, valiantnes was 
honored in Rome above all other vertues; which they call by the 
name of vertue it selfe, as including in that generall name all other 
speciall vertues besides." — H. N. H. 

101. "struck him on his knee"; not that he gave Tarquin a blow 
on the knee, but gave him such a blow as made him fall on his knee. 
— H. N. H. 

107. To lurch is to win or carry off easily the prke or stake at any 
game. Thus in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman: "You have lurch' d 
your friends of the better half of the garland." Cole, in his Latin 
Dictionary, 1679, has "A lurch, duplex palma, facilis victoria."— 
H. N. H. 
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And by his rare example made the coward HO 

Turn terror into sport: as weeds before 

A vessel under sail, so men ohey'd, 

And fell below his stem: his sword, death's 

stamp, 
Where it did mark, it took; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries: alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny; aidless came off, 
And with a sudden re-enforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet: now all 's his: 120 

When, by and by, the din of war gan pierce 
His ready sense; then straight his doubled spirit 
Re-quicken'd what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
'Twere a perpetual spoil: and till we calFd 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men. Worthy man ! 

First Sen. He cannot but with measure fit the hon- 
ors 
Which we devise him. 

Com. Our spoils he kick'd at, 130 

And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck of the world: he covets less 

111. "weeds"; so in the first folio; in the second "weeds" is changed 
to waves, which is preferred by some editors. — H. N. H. 

116. "was timed"; that is, the cries of the dying keep time with his 
every motion. — H, N. H. 

117. "mortal"; t. e. to anyone who entered it alone, — in the thought 
of those who looked on. — C. H. H. 
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Than misery itself would give; rewards 

His deeds with doing them, and is content 

To spend the time to end it. 
Men. He 's right noble: 

Let him be calTd for. 
First Sen. Call Coriolanus. 

Off. He doth appear. 

Re-enter Coriolanus. 

Men. The senate, Coriolanus, are well pleased 

To make thee consul. 
Cor. I do owe them still 

My life and services. 
Men. It then remains 140 

That you do speak to the people. 
Cor. I do beseech you, 

Let me o'erleap that custom, for I cannot 

Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 

For my wounds' sake, to give their suffrage: 
please you 

That I may pass this doing. 
Sic. Sir, the people 

Must have their voices; neither will they bate 

One jot of ceremony. 
Men. Put them not to *t: 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom, and 

Take to you, as your predecessors have, 

1SS. "misery" for avarice, because miser signifies avaricious.— 
H. N. H. 

149. "that custom"; Plutarch tells that suitors went in a toga 
— the principal and peculiarly Roman garment — without a tunica, 
or woolen sleeveless undergarment. North translated Amyot's ren- 
dering of this, "un robbe simple, sans saye dessoules," by "a simple 
gown . . . without any coat under it"— C. H. H. 
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Your honor with your f dim 
Cor. It is a part 150 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 

Be taken from the people. 
Bru. Mark you that? 

Cor. To brag unto them, thus I did, and thus; 

Show them the unaching^sears which I should 
hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only! 
Men. Do not stand upon 't. 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 

Our purpose to them : and to our noble consul 

Wish we all joy and honor. 159 

Senators. To Coriolanus come all joy and honor! 
[Flourish of cornets. Exeunt all but Sicinius and 

Brutus. 
Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 
Sic. May they perceive 's intent! He will require 
them, 

As if he did contemn what he requested 

Should be in them to give. 
Bru. Come, we '11 inform them 

Of our proceedings here: on the market-place, 

I know, they do attend us. [Exeunt. 

150. "your form" is the form which custom prescribes to you.— . 
H. N. H. 
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Scene III 

The same. The Forum. 
Enter seven or eight Citizens. 

First Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, we 
ought not to deny him. 

Sec. Cit. We may, sir, if we will. 

Third Cit. We have power in ourselves to do it, 
but it is a power that we have no power to 
do: for if he show us his wounds and tell us 
his deeds, we are to put our tongues into 
those wounds and speak for them; so, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him 
our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude 10 
is monstrous: and for the multitude to be in- 
grateful, were to make a monster of the mul- 
titude; of the which we being members, 
should bring ourselves to be monstrous mem- 
bers. 

First Cit. And to make us no better thought 
of, a little help will serve; for once we stood 
up about the corn, he himself stuck not to 
call us the many-headed multitude. 

Third Cit. We have been called so of many; 20 
not that our heads are some brown, some 
black, some auburn, some bald, but that our 
wits are so diversely colored: and truly I 
think, if all our wits were to issue out of 

4-5. "power*' in the first instance here means natural power, or 
force, and then moral power, or right. — H. N. H. 
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one skull, they would fly east, west, north, 
south, and their consent of one direct way 
should be at once to all the points o' the com- 
pass. 

Sec. Cit. Think you so? Which way do you 
judge my wit would fly ? 3° 

Third Cit. Nay, your wit will not so soon out 
as another man's will; 'tis strongly wedged 
up in a blockhead; but if it were at liberty, 
'twould, sure, southward. 

Sec. Cit. Why that way? 

Third Cit. To lose itself in a fog; where being 
three parts melted away with rotten dews, 
the fourth would return for conscience sake, 
to help to get thee a wife. 

Sec. Cit. You are never without your tricks: 40 
you may, you may. 

Third Cit. Are you all resolved to give your 
voices? But that's no matter, the greater 
part carries it. I say, if he would incline 
to the people, there was never a worthier 
man. 

Enter Coriolanus in a gown of humility, with 
Menenius. 

Here he comes, and in the gown of humil- 
ity: mark his behavior. We are not to stay 
all together, but to come by him where he 
stands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. 50 
He's to make his requests by particulars; 
wherein every one of us has a single honor, 
in giving him our own voices with our own 
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tongues: therefore follow me, and I '11 di- 
rect you how you shall go by him. 
All. Content, content. [Exeunt Citizens. 

Men. O sir, you are not right: have you not known 

The worthiest men have done 't? 
Cor. What must I say? — 

'I pray, sir/ — Plague upon 't! I cannot bring 

My tongue to such a pace. 'Look, sir, my 
wounds! 60 

I got them in my country's service, when 

Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 

From the noise of our own drums/ 
Men. O me, the gods ! 

You must not speak of that: you must desire 
them 

To think upon you. 
Cor. Think upon me! hang 'em! 

I would they would forget me, like the virtues 

Which our divines lose by 'em. 
Men. You '11 mar all: 

I '11 leave you: pray you, speak to 'em, I pray 
you, 

In wholesome manner. [Exit. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces, 

And keep their teeth clean. [Re-enter two of 
the Citizens.'] So, here comes a brace. 70 

66-67. "virtues Which our divines lose by 'em," i. e. "which our 
divines preach to men in vain"; but the line is possibly corrupt.— 
I. G. 
This use of the term "divines" has been set down, as another 
. anachronism. No doubt it is so. And so in North's Plutarch we 
often And that the ancient Greeks and Romans had bishops among 
them. The Poet simply uses the language of his time to represent 
what has been done at all times.— H. N. H. 
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Re-enter a third Citizen. 

You know the cause, sir, of my standing 

here. 
Third Cit. We do, sir; tell us what hath 

brought you to 't. 
Cor. Mine own desert. 
Sec. Cit. Your own desert! 
Cor. Aye, but not mine own desire. 
Third Cit. How! not your own desire! 
Cor. No, sir, 'twas never my desire yet to 

trouble the poor with begging. 80 

Third Cit. You must think, if we give you any 

thing, we hope to gain by you. 
Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o* the con- 
sulship? 
First Cit. The price is, to ask it kindly. 
Cor. Kindly! Sir, I pray, let me ha 't: I have 

wounds to show you, which shall be yours in 

private. Your good voice, sir ; what say you ? 
Sec. Cit. You shall ha % worthy sir. 
Cor. A match, sir. There 's in all two worthy 90 

voices begged. I have your alms: adieu. 
Third Cit. But this is something odd. 
Sec. Cit. An 'twere to give again, — but 'tis no 

matter. [Exeunt the three Citizens. 

Re-enter two other Citizens. 

Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with the 
tune of your voices that I may be consul, I 
have here the customary gown. 

77. "611**; F. S and F. 4 print not for F. 1 "but"— C. H. H. 
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Fourth Cit. You have deserved nobly of your 
country, and you have not desired nobly. 

Cor. Your enigma? 100 

Fourth Cit. You have been a scourge to her 
enemies, you have been a rod to her friends; 
you have not indeed loved the common peo- 
ple. 

Cor. You should account me the more virtuous, 
that I have not been common in my love. I 
will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, the peo- 
ple, to earn a dearer estimation of them; 'tis 
a condition they account gentle: and since 
the wisdom of their choice is rather to have HO 
my hat than my heart, I will practise the in- 
sinuating nod, and be off to them most 
counterfeitly; that is, sir, I will counterfeit 
the bewitchment of some popular man, and 
give it bountiful to the desirers. There- 
fore, beseech you, I may be consul. 

Fifth Cit. We hope to find you our friend; 
and therefore give you our voices heartily. 

Fourth Cit. You have received many wounds 
for your country. 120 

Cor. I will not seal your knowledge with show- 
ing them. I will make much of your 
voices, and so trouble you no farther. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily I 

[Eatewnt. 

Cor. Most sweet voices! 

Better it is to die, better to starve, 

191. "sboP; I will not strengthen or complete your knowledge. 
The "seaF* is that which ratifies or completes a writing.— H. N. " 
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Than crave the hire which first we dq deserve. 
Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here; 
To beg of Hob and Dick that do appear, !29 
Their needless vouches? Custom calls me to 't: 
What custom wills, in all things should we do 't, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to o'er-peer. Rather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honor go 
To one that would do thus, I am half through : 
The one part suffer'd, the other will I do. 

Re-enter three Citizens more. 

Here comes moe voices. 
Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 
Watch'd for your voices; for your voices bear 
Of wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice six 141 
I have seen, and heard of; for your voices have 
Done many things, some less, some more: your 
voices: 

198. "woolvish toge"; Steevens' conj., adopted by Malone; F. 1 
reads "Wooluish tongue"; Ff. 2, 3, 4, "Woolvish gowne"; Capell, 
"wolfish gown"; Mason conj. "woollen gown" or "foolish gown"; 
Beckett conj. "woolish gown"; Steevens* conj. "woolvish tongue"; 
Grant White conj. "foolish togue"; Clarke, (?) "wooVnish," i. e. 
"woolenish."—!. G. 

This use of wolvish has been most variously argued and discussed. 
We believe it to be nothing less nor more than a simple allusion to 
the scriptural figure of a wolf in sheep's clothing. Not by any 
means that the Poet meant to make Coriolanus call himself a wolf; 
but he regards the figure in question merely as a general image of 
one trying to seem what he is not; and so makes the speaker apply 
it to himself simply as one who stands there clad in "the napless 
vesture of humility," while his heart is full of pride and disdain 
towards the part he is acting, and towards those whose suffrage he 
Is asking. Brutus expresses the same thing afterwards: "With a 
proud heart he wore his humble weeds."— H. N. H. 
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Indeed, I would be consul. 
Sixth Cit. He has done nobly, and cannot go 

without any honest man's voice. 
Seventh Cit. Therefore let him be consul: the 

gods give him joy, and make him good 

friend to the people! 
All. Amen, amen. God save thee, noble consul! 150 

[Exeunt. 
Cor. Worthy voices! 

Re-enter Menenius, with Brutus and Sicinius. 

Men. You have stood your limitation; and the 
tribunes 

Endue you with the people's voice: remains 

That in the official marks invested you 

Anon do meet the senate. 
Cor. Is this done? 

Sic. The custom of request you have discharged: 

The people do admit you, and are summon'd 

To meet anon upon your approbation. 
Cor. Where? at the senate-house? 
Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I change these garments? 
Sic. You may, sir. 160 

Cor. That I '11 straight do, and, knowing myself 
again, 

Repair to the senate-house. 
Men. I '11 keep you company. Will you along? 
Bru. We stay Jhere for the people. 
Sic. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Menenius. 

He has it now; and, by his looks, methinks 
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'Tis warm at 's heart. 
Bru. With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds. Will you dismiss the peo- 
ple? 

Re-enter Citizens. 

Sic. How now, my masters! have you chose this 

man? 
First Cit. He has our voices, sir. 169 

Bru. We pray the gods he may deserve your loves. 
Sec. Cit. Amen, sir: to my poor unworthy notice, 

He mock'd us when he begg'd our voices. 
Third Cit. Certainly 

He flouted us downright. 
First Cit. No, 'tis his kind of speech; he did not 

mock us. 
Sec. Cit. Not one amongst us, save yourself, but 
says 
He used us scornfully: he should have show'd 

us 
His marks of merit, wounds received for 's 
country. 
Sic. Why, so he did, I am sure. 
Citizens. No, no; no man saw 'em. 
Third Cit. He said he had wounds which he could 
show in private; 18° 

And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 
'I would be consul,' says he: "aged custom, 
But by your voices, will not so permit me; 
Your voices therefore.' When we granted 
that, 
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Here was 'I thank you for your voices: thank 

you: 
Your most sweet voices: now you have left your 

voices, 
I have no further with you/ Was not this 
mockery? 

Sic. Why, either were you ignorant to see 't, 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices? 

Bru. Could you not have told him, 

As you were lesson d, when he had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state, 192 

He was your enemy; ever spake against 
Your liberties and the charters that you bear 
I' the body of the weal: and now, arriving 
A place of potency and sway o' the state, 
If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves? You should have 

said, 
That as his worthy deeds did claim no less 200 
Than what he stood for, so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. 

Sic. Thus to have said, 

As you were fore-advised, had touch'd his spirit 
And tried his inclination; from him pluck'd 
Either his gracious promise, which you might, 
As cause had call'd you up, have held him to; 

188. "ignorant"; that is, why did you lack the wit to discern it? — 
H. N. H. 
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Or else it would have gall'd his surly nature, 
Which easily endures not article 210 

Tying him to aught: so, putting him to rage, 
You should have ta'en the advantage of his 

choler, 
And pass'd him unelected. 
Bru. Did you perceive 

He did solicit you in free contempt 
When he did need your loves; and do you think 
That his contempt shall not be bruising to you 
When he hath power to crush? Why, had 

your bodies 
No heart among you? or had you tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgment? 
Sic. ' Have you, 

Ere now, denied the asker? and now again, 220 
Of him that did not ask but mock, bestow 
Your sued-f or tongues? 
Third Git. He 's not confirm'd; we may deny him 

yet. 
Sec. Cit. And will deny him: 

I '11 have five hundred voices of that sound. 
First Cit. I twice five hundred, and their friends 

to piece 'em. 
Bru. Get you hence instantly, and tell those 
friends, 
They have chose a consul that will from them 

take 
Their liberties, make them of no more voice 
Than dogs that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do so. 
Sic. Let them assemble; 
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And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 232 

Your ignorant election: enforce his pride 
And his old hate uiito you: besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed, 
How in his suit he scorn'd you: but your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present portance, 
Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 
Bru. Lay 240 

A fault on us, your tribunes; that we labor'd, 
No impediment between, but that you must 
Cast your election on him. 
Sic. Say, you chose him 

More after our commandment than as guided 
By your own true affections; and that your 

minds, 
Pre-occupied with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, made you against the 

grain 
To voice him consul: lay the fault on us. 
Bru. Aye, spare us not. Say we read lectures to 

you, 
How youngly he began to serve his country, 250 
How long continued; and what stock he springs 

of, 

951-359. "and what stock," etc.; Pope supplied this verse, which 
the context evidently requires, and which is warranted by the narra- 
tion in Plutarch, from whence this passage is taken: "The house 
of the Martians at Rome was of the number of the patricians, out 
of which hath sprong many noble personages, whereof Ancus Mar- 
tius was one, King Numaes daughter's sonne, who was king of 
Rome after Tullus Hostilius. Of the same house were Publius and 
Quintus, who brought to Rome their best water they had by cp~ 
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The noble house o' the Martians, from whence 

came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's son, 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king; 
Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, 
That our best water brought by conduits hither; 
And [Censorinus] nobly named so, 
Twice being [by the people chosen] censor, 
Was his great ancestor. 

Sic. One thus descended, 

That hath beside well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 261 
To your remembrances: but you have found, 
Scaling his present bearing with his past, 
That he 's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru. Say, you ne'er had done 't — 

Harp on that still — but by our putting on: 
And presently, when you have drawn your num- 
ber, 
Repair to the Capitol. 

Citizens. We will so: almost all 

Repent in their election. [Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru. Let them go on; 

This mutiny were better put in hazard, 270 

duits. Censorinus came of that familie, that was so surnamed be- 
cause the people had chosen him censor twice." Publius and Quintus 
and Censorinus were not the ancestors of Coriolanus, but his 
descendants. Caius Martius Rutilius did not obtain the name of 
Censorinus till the year of Rome 487; and the Marcian waters 
were not brought to the city by acqueducts till the year 613, near 
350 years after the death of Coriolanus. Shakespeare confounded 
the ancestors and posterity of Coriolanus together. — H. N. H. 
857-359. Vide Preface— I. G. 
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Than stay, past doubt, for greater: 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger. 
Sic. To the Capitol, come: 

We will be there before the stream o' the peo- 
ple; 
And this shall seem, as partly 'tis, their own, 
Which we have goaded onward. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THIRD 

Scene I 

Borne. A street. 

Cornets. Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, all the 
Gentry, Cominius, Titus Lartius, and other 
Senators. 

Cor. Tullus Aufidius then had made new head? 
Lart. He had, my lord; and that it was which 
caused 

Our. swifter composition. 
Cor. So then the Volsces stand hut as at first; 

Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make 
road 

Upon 's again. 
Com. They are worn, lord consul, so, 

That we shall hardly in our ages see 

Their banners wave again. 
Cor. Saw you Aufidius? 

Lart. On safe-guard he came to me; and did curse 

Against the Volsces, for they had so vilely 10 

Yielded the town: he is retired to Antium. 
Cor. Spoke he of me? 
Lart. He did, my lord. 

Cor. How? what? 

Lart. How often he had met you, sword to sword; 
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That of all things upon the earth he hated 

Your person most; that he would pawn his for- 
tunes 

To hopeless restitution, so he might 

Be caU'd your vanquisher. 
Cor. At Antium lives he? 

Lart. At Antium. 
Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 

To oppose his hatred fully. Welcome home. 20 

Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 

Behold, these are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o' the common mouth: I do de- 
spise them; 

For they do prank them in authority, 

Against all noble sufferance. 
Sic. Pass no further. 

Cor. Ha! what is that? 

Bru. It will be dangerous to go on: no further. 
Cor. What makes this change? 
Men. The matter? 

Com. Hath he not pass'd the noble and the com- 
mon? 
Bru. Cominius, no. 

Cor. Have I had children's voices? 30 

First Sen. Tribunes, give way; he shall to the mar- 
ket-place. 
Bru. The people are incensed against him. 
Sic. Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil. 
Cor. Are these your herd? 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now, 
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And straight disclaim their tongues? WTiat 
are your offices? 

You being their mouths, why rule you not their 
teeth? 

Have you not set them on? 
Men. Be calm, be calm. 

Cor. It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility: 

Suffer % and live with such as cannot rule, 40 

Nor ever will be ruled. 
Bru. Call 't not a plot : 

The people cry you mock'd them; and of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repined, 

Scandal'd the suppliants for the people, call'd 
them 

Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 
Cor. Why, this was known before. 
Bru. Not to them all. 

Cor. Have you inform'd them sithence? 
Bru. How! I inform them! 

Com. You are like to do such business. 
Bru. Not unlike, 

Each way, to better yours. » 

Cor. Why then should I be consul? By yond 
clouds, 50 

Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 

Your fellow tribune. 
Sic. You show too much of that 

For which the people stir: if you will pass 

48-49. "Not unlike," etc.; that Is, likely to provide better for the 
security of the commonwealth than you (whose business it is) will 
do. To which the reply is pertinent, "Why, then, should I be con- 
sul?"— H. N. H. 
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^ To where you are bound, you must inquire your 

way, 
ie k Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit; 
Or never be so noble as a consul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. 
Men. Let 's be calm. 

Com. The people are abused; set on. This palter- 
ing 
411 Becomes not Rome; nor has Coriolanus 

Deserved this so dishonored rub, laid falsely 60 
• I* the plain way of his merit. 
Cor. Tell me of corn! 

I This was my speech, and I will speak 't again — 

j Men. Not now, not now. 

First Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor. Now, as I live, I will. My nobler friends, 
I crave their pardons: 

For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves: I say again, 
In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 70 
Which we ourselves have plow'd for, sow'd and 

scatter'd, 
By mingling them with us, the honor'd number; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 
Men. Well, no more. 

60. The metaphor is from a rub at bowls.— H. N. H. 

69-71. The thought is from North's Plutarch: "Moreover, he said 
that they nourished against themselves the naughty seed and cockle 
of insolency and sedition, which had been sowed and scattered 
abroad among the people." — H. N. H. 
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First Sen. No more words, we beseech you. 

Cor. How ! no more ! 

As for my country I have shed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay against those measles, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

Bru. You speak o* the people, 80 

As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic. 'Twere well 

We let the people know *t. 

Men. What, what ? his choler ? 

Cor. Choler! 

Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, 
By Jove, 'twould be my mind! 

Sic. It is a mind 

That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any further. 

Cor. Shall remain 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you 
His absolute 'shall'? 

Com. 'Twas from the canon. 

Cor. 'Shall'! 90 

O good, but most unwise patricians! why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory 'shall,' being but 

90. "from the canon?'; an infraction of the rule; the tribunes have 
acted ultra vires in declaring what is to be, without the consent of 
the people.— C. H. H. 

93. "Hydra here"; i. e. "the many-headed multitude"; so Ff. 3.— 
I. G. 
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The horn and noise o' the monster's, wants not 

spirit 
To say he '11 turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his ? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance; if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learn'd, 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 100 

Let them have cushions by you. You are ple- 
beians, 
If they be senators : and they are no less, 
When, both your voices blended, the great'st 

taste . 
Most palates theirs. They choose their magis- 
trate; 
And siich a one as he, who puts his 'shall/ 
His popular 'shall/ against a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece. By Jove him- 
self, 
It makes the consuls base! and my soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion HO 

May enter 'twixt the gap of both and take 
The one by the other. 
Com. Well, on to the market-place. 

Cor. Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth 
The corn o* the storehouse gratis, as 'twas used 
Sometime in Greece, — 

98-101. J. e. "let your admitted ignorance take a lower tone and 
defer to their admitted superiority" (Clarke).— I. G. 

110. It has been remarked that there was never a constitution 
which looks more unworkable on paper than the Roman. But the 
Romans had a genius for government, which prevented deadlocks*— 
C. H.H. 
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Men. Well, well, no more of that. 

Cor. Though there the people had more absolute 
power, 
I say, they nourish'd disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. 

Bru. Why, shall the people give 

One that speaks thus their voice? 

Cor. I '11 give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices. They know 

the corn 120 

Was not our recompense, resting well assured 

They ne'er did service for't: being press'd to 

the war, 
Even when the navel of the state was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. This kind 

of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis: being f the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show'd 
Most valor, spoke not for them: the accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the native 
Of our so frank donation. Well, what then? 
How shall this bosom multiplied digest 131 
The senate's courtesy? Let deeds express 
What 's like to be their words: 'We did request 

it; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands/ Thus we debase 

191. "recompense"; that is, the recompense due from us to them. 
We learn from Mr. Collier, that in a copy of the fourth folio, which 
once belonged to Southern, "our" is changed to their. But it seems 
indifferent whether the reading be, our recompense to them, or their 
iwnrnpense from us. — H. N. H. 
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The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call pur cares fears; which will in time < 

Break ope the locks o' the senate, and bring in 
The crows to peck the eagles. 

Men. Come, enough. 

Bru. Enough, with over measure. 

Cor. No, take more: 140 

What may be sworn by, both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal! This double worship, 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the 

other 
Insult without all reason; where gentry, title, 

wisdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance,— -it must omit 
Real necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable slightness: purpose so barr'd, it 

follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore, be- 
seech you, — 
You that will be less fearful than discreet ; 150 
That love the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt the change on 't; that pre- 
fer 
A noble life before a long, and wish 
To jump a body with a dangerous physic 

154. "jump"; Mr. Singer has lately set forth, with much confi- 
dence, an opinion, which we were at first inclined to adopt, that 
jump in this place is a misprint for imp. Imp is a term in falconry, 
and signifies, primarily to graft or insert feathers into the damaged 
wing of a hawk; and so runs into a secondary meaning of to repair 
or restore by artificial means. He says of jump that "nothing can be 
made of it." Mr. Singer is entitled to more respect than he some- 
times shows towards others who are not less worthy of it " 
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That 's sure of death without it, — at once pluck 

out 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison. Your dis- 
honor 
Mangles true judgment and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should become 't; 
Not having the power to do the good it would, 
. For the ill which doth control 't. 161 

Bru. * Has said enough. 

Sic. Has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

Cor. Thou wretch, despite o'erwhelm thee! 

What should the people do with these bald 

tribunes? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench: in a rebellion, 
When what 's not meet, but what must be, was 

law, 
Then were they chosen: in a better hour, 
Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 170 
And throw their power i* the dust. 

Bru. Manifest treason! 

Sic. This a consul? no. 

Bru. The sediles, ho! 

himself. As explained and confirmed by our quotations, to jump 
a body is just the very thing that would needs be done by using 
dangerous physic; nor is anything more natural or more common 
than to use such physic in cases where the patient is "sure of death 
without it." In other words, the sense of risk agrees much better 
with the context here, than that of mend, — H. N. H. 

159. "integrity" seems to be here used in its primitive sense of 
wholeness, or entireness. — H. N. H. 
( J70-171. "Let it be said by you that what is meet to be done, mnst 
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Enter an 2Edile. 

Let him be apprehended. 
Sic. Go, call the people: [Eant JEdile.] in whose 
name myself 

Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 

A foe to the public weal: obey, I charge thee, 

And follow to thine answer. 
Cor. Hence, old goat! 

Senators, §c. We '11 surety him. 
Com. Aged sir, hands off. 

Cor. Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones 

Out of thy garments. 
Sic. Help, ye citizens! 180 

Enter a rabble of Citizens, with the M&iles. 

Men. On both sides more respect. 

Sic. Here 's he that would take from you all your 
power. 

Bru. Seize him, aediles! 

Citizens. Down with himl down with him! 

Senators, §c. Weapons, weapons, weapons! 

[They all bustle about Coriolanus, crying, 
Tribunes !' 'Patricians!' 'Citizens!' 'What, ho!' 
'Sicinius!' 'Brutus!' 'Coriolanus!' 'Citizens!' 
'Peace, peace, peace!' 'Stay! hold! peace!' 

Men. What is about to be? I am out of breath. 
Confusion's near. I cannot speak. You, 
tribunes 190 

To the people! Coriolanus, patience! 
Speak, good Sicinius. 

be meet, that is, thaU be done, and put an end at once to the trib- 
unitian power.*'— H. N. H. 
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Sic. Hear me, people; peace 1 

Citizens. Let's hear our tribune: peace! — Speak, 

speak, speak. 
Sic. You are at point to lose your liberties: 

Marcius would have all from you; Marcius, 

Whom late you have named for consul. 
Men. Fie, fie, fiel 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 
First Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 
Sic. What is the city but the people? 
Citizens. True, 

The pepjple are the city. 200 

Bru. By the consent of all, we were established 

The people's magistrates. 
Citizens. You so remain. 

Men. And so are like to do. 
Com. That is the way to lay the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all which yet distinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. 
Sic. This deserves death. 

Bru. Or let us stand to our authority, 

Or let us lose it. We do here pronounce, 

Upon the part o* the people, in whose power 210 

We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 

Of presfent death. 
Sic. Therefore lay hold of him; 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 

Into destruction cast him. 
Bru. iEdiles, seize him! 

213. "the rock Tarpeian"; a precipice on the Capitol, whence 
criminals were thrown.— C. H. H. 
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Citizens. Yield, Marcius, yield! 

Men. Hear me one word; 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 
JEdiles. Peace, peace! 

Men. [To Brutus] Be that you seem, truly your 
country's friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 
Bru. Sir, those cold ways, 220 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poison- 
ous 
Where the disease is violent. Lay hands upon 

him, 
And bear him to the rock. 
Cor. No, I '11 die here. [Drawing his sword. 

There '& some among you have beheld me fight- 
ing: 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen 
me. 
Men. Down with that sword! Tribunes, withdraw 

awhile. 
Bru. Lay hands upon him. 
Men. Help Marcius, help, 

You that be noble; help him, young and old! 
Citizens. Down with him, down with him! 

[In this mutiny, the Tribunes, the JEdiles, 
and the People, are beat in. 
Men. Go, get you to your house ; be gone, away ! 230 

All will be naught else. 
Sec. Sen. Get you gone. 

Com. Stand fast; 

230. "your*; Rowers emendation of Ff„ "our,"— I. G. 
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We have as many friends as enemies. 
Men. Shall it be put to that? 
First Sen. The gods forbid! 

I prithee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 

Leave us to cure this cause. 
Men. For 'tis a sore upon us 

You cannot tent yourself: be gone, beseech 
you. 
Com. Come, sir, along with us. 
Cor. I would they were barbarians — as they are, 

Though in Rome litter'd — not Romans— as they 
are not, 

Though calved i' the porch o* the Capitol, — 
Men. Be gone: 240 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue: 

One time will owe another. 
Cor. On fair ground 

I could beat forty of them. 
Men. I could myself 

Take up a brace o* the best of them; yea, the 
two tribunes. 
Com. But now 'tis odds beyond arithmetic; 

And manhood is call'd foolery, when it stands 

Against a falling fabric. Will you hence 

Before the tag return? whose rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 

What they are used to bear. 
Men. Pray you, be gone: 250 

I '11 try whether my old wit be in request 

940. "One time toitt owe another"; "Another time will offer when 
you may be quits with them." There is a common proverb, "One 
good turn deserves another." — H. N. H. 
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With those that have but little: this must be 

patch'd 
With cloth of any color. 
Com. Nay, come away. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus, Cominius, and others. 
First Patrician. This man has marr'd his fortune. 
Men. His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for 's power to thunder. His heart 's 

his mouth: 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must 

vent; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. 260 

[A noise within. 
Here 's goodly work! 
Sec. Pat. I would they were a-bed! 

Men. I would they were in Tiber I What, the 
vengeance, 
Could he not speak 'em fair? 

Re-enter Brutus and Sicinius, with the rabble. 

Sic. Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himself? 

Men. You worthy tribunes — 

Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands: he hath resisted law, 
And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of the public power, 
Which he so sets at nought. 

First Cit. He shall well know 270 
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The noble tribunes are the people's mouths 

And we their hands. 
Citizens. He shall, sure on 't. 
Men. Sir, sir, — 

Sic. Peace! 
Men. Do not cry havoc, where you should but hunt 

With modest warrant. 
Sic. Sir, how comes 't that you 

Have holp to make this rescue? 
Men. Hear me speak: 

As I do know the consul's worthiness, 

So can I name his faults, — 
Sic. Consul! what consul? 

Men. The consul Coriolanus. 
Bru. He consul! 280 

Citizens. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men. If, by the tribunes' leave, and yours, good 
people, 

I may be heard, I would crave a word or two; 

The which shall turn you to no further harm 

Than so much loss of time. 
Sic. Speak briefly then; 

For we are peremptory to dispatch 

This viperous traitor: to eject him hence 

Were but one danger, and to keep him here 

Our certain death: therefore it is decreed 

He dies to-night. 

275. "Do not cry havoc"; this signal for general slaughter was not 
to be pronounced with impunity, but by authority. Thus in the 
Statute* and Ordynaunces of Warre, 1513: "That no man be so 
hardy as to crye havoke, upon payne of him that is so founde be- 
gynner, to dye therfore, and the remenaunt to be emprysoned, and 
their bodies to be punyshed at the kinges wyll. w — H. N. H. 
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Men. Now the good gods forbid 290 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 

Towards her deserved children is enrolTd 

In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 

Should now eat up her own! 
Sic. He 's a disease that must be cut away. 
Men. O, he 's a limb that has but a disease; 

Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 

What has he done to Rome that 's worthy death ? 

Killing our enemies, the blood he hath lost — 

Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath 

By many an ounce — he dropp'd it for his coun- 
try; 301 

And what is left, to lose it by his country 

Were to us all that do 't and suffer it 

A brand to the end o' the world. 
Sic. . This is clean kam. 

Bru. Merely awry: when he did love his country, 

It honor'd him. 
Men. The service of the foot 

Being once gangrened, is not then respected 

For what before it was. 
Bru. We '11 hear no more. 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence; 

Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 310 

Spread further. 
Men. One word more, one word. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 

293. "Jove?* own book? 9 ; a Jewish not a Roman idea.— C. H. H. 

304. "clean kam" appears to have been corrupted into kim-kam; 
of which word Holland's Plutarch furnishes several instances: "First 
mark, I beseech you, the comparison, how they go clean kim kat* 
and against the stream, as if rivers run up hills." — H. N. H. 
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The harm of unscann'd swiftness, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to 's heels. Proceed by 

process; 
Lest parties, as he is beloved, break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru. If it were so — 

Sic. What do ye talk? 

Have we not had a taste of his obedience? 
Our aediles smote? ourselves resisted? Come. 

Men. Consider this : he has been bred i' the wars 320 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school'd 
In bolted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
I '11 go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form. 
In peace, to his utmost peril. 

First Sen. Noble tribunes, 

It is the humane way: the other course 
Will prove too bloody; and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sic. Noble Menenius, 

Be you then as the people's officer. 330 

Masters, lay down your weapons. 

Bru. Go not home. 

Sic. Meet on the market-place. We '11 attend you 
there: 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we '11 proceed 
In our first way. 

Men. I '11 bring him to you. 

[To the Senators] Let me desire your com- 
pany: he must come, 
Or what is worst will follow. 
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First Sen. Pray you, let *s to him. 

[Eoaeunt. 



Scene II 

A room in Coriohznus J s house. 
Enter Coriolanus with Patricians. 

Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears; present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses' heels; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight; yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 

A Patrician. You do the nobler. 

Cor. I muse my mother 

Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woolen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 12 

To speak of peace or war. 

Enter Volumma. 

I talk of you: 
Why did you wish me milder? would you have 

me 
False to my nature? Rather say, I play 
The man I am. g J 0341 

Vol. O, sir, sir, sir, 

16. "O, $to, sir, «r"; In Mr. Comer's second folio this is altered to, 
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I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor. Let go. 

Vol. You might have been enough the man you 
are, 
With striving less to be so: lesser had been 20 
The thwartings of your dispositions, if 
You had not show'd them how ye were disposed, 
Ere they lack'd power to cross you. 

Cor. Let them hang. 

Vol. Aye, and burn too. 

Enter Menenius with the Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you have been too rough, some- 
thing too rough; 

You must return and mend it. 
First Sen. There 's no remedy ; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 

Cleave in the midst, and perish. 
Vol. Pray, be counsel'd: 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 30 

To better vantage. 
Men. Well said, noble woman! 

"O, son, son, son!" which is certainly a plausible, perhaps an ad- 
missible change. — H. N. H. 

31. "thwartings of"; Theobald's reading; Ff., "things of"; Rowe, 
"things that thwart"; Wright conj. "things that cross/'— I. G. 

24. "Aye, and burn too"; the Folios give this speech to Volumnia; 
but modern editors, arguing that she is advising patience, take it 
from her. Yet her point of view is quite clear. She despises and 
hates the plebeians as much as Coriolanus can, but she would 
choose her own time to show her wrath. — C. H. H. 

29-31. This speech certainly appears very elliptical as it stands. In 
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Before he should thus stoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as physic 
For the whole state, I would put mine armor on, 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor. What must I do? 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then? what then? 

Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor. For them! I cannot do it to the gods; 
Must I then do 't to them? 

Vol. You are too absolute; 

Though therein you can never be too noble, 40 
But when extremities speak. I have heard you 

say, 
Honor and policy, like unsever'd friends, 
I* the war do grow together: grant that, and tell 

me, 
In peace what each of them by the other lose, 
That they combine not there. 

Cor. Tush, tush! 

Men. A good demand. 

Vol. If it be honor in your wars to seem 

Mr. Collier's second folio a whole line is supplied to complete the 
sense, thus: 

"I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the nee of anger; 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage." 

Which, though not admissible into the text, forms a good com- 
ment on it, and brings out the right meaning. Mr. Singer thinks 
it probable "that the word apt has been misprinted for soft."— 
H. N. H. 

39. "to the herd?; Warburton's suggestion, adopted by Theobald; 
Ff., "to the heart" '; Collier MS., «& th> heart" etc.— I. G. 
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The same you are not, which, for your best 

ends, 
You adopt your policy, how is it less or worse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honor, as in war, since that to both 50 
It stands in like request? 

Cor. Why force you this? 

Vol. Because that now it lies you on to speak 
To the people; not by your own instruction, 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts 

you, 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom's truth. 
Now, this no more dishonors you at all 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 59 
Which else would put you to your fortune and 
The hazard of much blood, 
I would dissemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake required 
I should do so in honor. I am in this, 
Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles ; 
And you will rather show our general louts 
1 How you can frown than spend a fawn upon 
'em, 

66. "roted"; the old copy reads roated. Mr. Boswell says, perhaps 
it should be rooted: we have no example of roted for got by rote, 
but it is much in Shakespeare's manner of forming expressions.— 
H. N. H. 

56. "though but bastards and syllables"; Capell, "but bastards"; 
Seymour conj. "although but bastards, syllables"; Badham conj. 
"thought's bastards, and but syllables" — I. G. 

64. "1 am in this"; Warburtbn, "In this advice I speak as your 
wife, your son," etc. — I. G. 
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For the inheritance of their loves and safeguard 

Of what that want might ruin. 
Men. Noble lady! 

Come, go with us; speak fair: you may salve so, 

Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 71 

Of what is past. 
Vol. I prithee now, my son, 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand; 

And thus far having stretch'd it — here be with 
them — 

Thy knee bussing the stones — for in such busi- 
ness 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the igno- 
rant 

More learned than the ears — waving thy head, 

Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 

Now humble as the ripest mulberry 79 

That will not hold the handling: or say to them, 

69. "that wane'; i. e. the want of that inheritance.— I. G. 

78. "Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart'; Johnson, "With 
often," etc.; Capell, "And often"; Staunton conj. "While often"; 
Nicholson conj. "WhiUs-often" ; Warburton, "Which soften."— I. G. 

That is, "which often do — thus, — correcting thy stout heart." Of 
course at the word thus she waves her head several times, acting 
out the verb while omitting it in her speech, and so making a prac- 
tical illustration of what she would have him do. Commentators 
have stumbled much at the passage, from not knowing what to do 
with which. All becomes clear enough, when we thus make which 
to be governed, not by the verbal sign of the action, but by the 
action itselfr-H. N. H. 

If the text is right, "humble" must be an imperative. "Humble 
(your head), correcting thy pride with submissive gestures, like 
these." The passage barely yields sense; but of the many altera- 
tions proposed (such as Johnson's "with" for "which") none can 
be called convincing. Prof. Littledale proposes instead of "often," 
"offer" (as if for decapitation).— C. H. H. 
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Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils 
Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess, 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 
In asking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As thou hast power and person. 

Men. This but done, 

Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were 

yours; 
For they have pardons, being ask'd, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol. Prithee now, 

Go, and be ruled; although I know thou hadst 
rather 90 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf 
Than flatter him in a bower* 

Enter Cominius. 

Here is Cominius. 
Com. I have been i' the market-place; and, sir, 'tis 
fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness or by absence: all 's in anger. 
Men. Only fair speech. 
Com. I think 'twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirt. 
Vol. He must, and will. 

Prithee now, say you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Must I go show them my unbarb'd sconce? 
must I, 
With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 100 
A lie, that it must bear? Well, I will do 't; 
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Yet, were there but this single plot to lose, 
This mould of Marcius, they to dust should 

grind it, 
And throw 't against the wind. To the market- 
place! 
You have put me now to such a part, which 

never 
I shall discharge to the life. 

Com. Come, come, we '11 prompt you. 

Vol. I prithee now, sweet son, as thou hast said 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do 't: HO 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot's spirit! my throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! the smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys' tears take 

up 
The glasses of my sight! a beggar's tongue 

Make motion through my lips, and my arm'd 

knees, 

Who bow'd but in my stirrup, bend like his 

That hath received an alms ! I will not do 't ; 120 

Lest I surcease to honor mine own truth, 

And by my body's action teach my mind 

A most inherent baseness. 

Vol. At thy choice then: 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonor 
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Than thou of them. Come all to ruin: let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 

Thy dangerous stoutness, for I mock at death 

With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dst it from 
me, 

But owe thy pride thyself. 
Cor. Pray, be content: 130 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 

Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their 
loves, 

Cog their hearts from them, and come home be- 
loved 

Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am goings 

Commend me to my wife. I '11 return consul ; 

Or never trust to what my tongue can do 

I* the way of flattery further. 
Vol. Do your will. [Exit. 

Com. Away! the tribunes do attend you : arm your- 
self 

To answer mildly; for they are prepared 

With accusations, as I hear, more strong 140 

Than are upon you yet. 
Cor. The word is 'mildly.' Pray you, let us go: 

Let them accuse me by invention, I 

Will answer in mine honor. 
Men. Aye, but mildly. 

Cor. Well, mildly be it then. Mildly! [Exeunt 

125-127. "let . . . stoutness"'; the meaning probably is, "let 
me suffer the worst that thy pride can bring upon me, rather than 
thus live in fear of what will grow from thy obstinacy." — H. N. H. 
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Scene III 

The same. The Forum. 

Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 

Bru. In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannical power: if he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy to the people; 
And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne'er distributed. 

Enter an JEdile. 

What, will he come? 
JEd. He 's coming. 

Bru. How accompanied? 

JEd. With old Menenius and those senators 

That always f avor'd him. 
Sic. Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procured, 

Set down by the poll? 
jEd. I have; 'tis ready. 10 

Sic. Have you collected them by tribes? 
JEd. I have. 

Sic. Assemble presently the people hither: 

And when they hear me say 'It shall be so 

I' the right and strength o' the commons,' be it 
either 

For death, for fine, or banishment, then let 
them, 

If I say fine, cry Tine/ if death, cry 'Death,' 

Insisting on the old prerogative 
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And power i' the truth o* the cause. 

Md. I shall inform them. 

Bru. And when such time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not cease, but with a din confused 20 
Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 

Md. Very well. 

Sic. Make them be strong, and ready for this hint, 
When we shall hap to give 't them. 

Bru. Go about it. [Exit MdUe. 

Put him to choler straight : he hath been used 
Ever to conquer and to have his worth 
Of contradiction: being once chafed, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance; then he speaks 
What's in his heart; and that is there which 

looks 
With us to break his neck. 

Sic. Well, here he comes. 30 

Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, and Cominius, with 
Senators and Patricians. 

Men. Calmly, I do beseech you. 
Cor. Aye, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume. The hon- 

or'd gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men! plant love 
among 's! 

99. "which looks" etc.; jyhich promises with our aid to break his 
neck.— C. H. H. 

85. "among *s," I e. among us; F. 1, "among*"; Ff. 2, 3, 4, 
"amongst you"; Pope, "amongst you"; Capell, "among us" — I. G. 
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Throng our large temples with the shows of 
peace, 

And not our streets with war! 
First Sen. Amen, amen. 

Men. A noble wish. 

Re-enter JEdile, with Citizens. 

Sic. Draw near, ye people. 39 

^Ed. List to your tribunes; audience: peace, I say! 

Cor. First, hear me speak. 

Both Tri. Well, say. Peace, ho! 

Cor. Shall I be charged no further than this pres- 
ent? 
Must all determine here? 

Sic. I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be proved upon you. 

Cor. I am content. 

Men. Lo, citizens, he says he is content; 

The warlike service he has done, consider; think 
Upon the wounds his body bears, which show 50 
Like graves f the holy churchyard. 

Cor. Scratches with briars, 

Scars to move laughter only. 

Men. Consider further, 

That when he speaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a soldier: do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds, 

36. "throng? Theobald's and Warburton's emendation of Ff., 
"Through"— I. G. 
55. "accents," Theobald's correction of Ff., "actions."— I. G. 
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But, as I say, such as become a soldier 
Rather than envy you. 

Com. Well, well, no more. 

Cor. What is the matter 

That being pass'd for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonored that the very hour. 60 

You take it off again ? 

Sic. Answer to us. 

Cor. Say, then: 'tis true, I ought so. 

Sic. We charge you, that yoti have contrived to 
take 
From Rome all seasoned office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor. How! traitor! 

Men. Nay, temperately; your promise. 

Cor. The fires i 9 the lowest hell fold-in the people! 
Call me their traitor! Thou injurious tribune! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 71 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 
'Thou liest' unto thee with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic. Mark you this, people? 

Citizens. To the rock, to the rock with him! 

Sic. Peace! 

We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have seen him do and heard him 

speak, 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
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Those whose great power must try him; even 
this, 80 

So criminal and in such capital kind, 
Deserves the extremest death. 

Bru. But since he hath 

Served well for Rome — 

Cor. What do you prate of service? 

Bru. I talk of that, that know it. 

Cor. You? 

Men. Is this the promise that you made your 
mother? 

Com. Know, I pray you, — 

Cor. I '11 know no further: 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 90 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have 't with saying 'Good morrow.' 

Sic. For that he has, 

As much as in him lies, from time to time 
| Envied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power, as now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the pres- 
ence 
Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it; in the name o' the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 100 
Even from this instant, banish him our city, 
In peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 
To enter our Rome gates: i' the people's name, 
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I say it shall be so. 

Citizen*. It shalkbe so, it shall be so; let him away: 
He 's banish'd, and it shall be so. 

Com. Hear me, my masters, and my common 
friends, — 

Sic. He 's sentenced; no more hearing. 

Com. Let me speak: 

I have been consul, and can show for Rome HO 
Her enemies' marks upon me. I do love 
My country's good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife's estimate, her womb's increase 
And treasure of my loins; then if I would 
Speak that — 

Sic. We know your drift: — speak what? 

Bru. There 's no more to be said, but he is banish'd, 
As enemy to the people and his country: 
It shall be so. 

Citizens. It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Cor. You common cry of curs! whose breath I 
hate 120 

As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you; 
And here remain with your uncertainty! 
Let every feeble rumor shake your hearts! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 

127-133. "Have the power . . . blows"; Coriolanus imprecates 
upon the base plebeians that they may still retain the power of ban- 
ishing their defenders, till their undiscerning folly, which can fore- 
see no consequences, leave none in the city but themselves; so that 
for want of those capable of conducting their defense, they may fall 
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To banish your defenders; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 130 

Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows! Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
There is a world elsewhere. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus Cominius, Menenius, 
Senators and Patricians. 
Md. The people's enemy is gone, is gone! 
Citizens. Our enemy is banish'd ! he is gone ! Hoo t 
hoo! 

[They all shout, and throw up their caps* 
Sic. Go, see him out at gates, and follow him,. 
As he hath follow'd you, with all despite; 
Give him deserved vexation. Let a guard 140 
Attend us through the city. 
Citizens. Come, come, let 's see him out at gates; 
come. 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes! Come. 

[Exeunt* 

an easy prey to some nation who may conquer them without a. 
struggle.— H. N. H. 

ISO. "nof; Capell's correction of Ff., "but."— I. G. 

133-135. "Derpiting" etc; "It is remarkable that, among the po- 
litical maxims of the speculative Harrington, there is one that he 
might have borrowed from this speech: — 'The people cannot %ee y 
but they eon feeV It is not much to the honor of the people, that 
they have the same character of stupidity from their enemy and 
their friend. Such was the power of our author's mind, that he 
looked through life in all its relations private and civil" (Johnson). — 
H. N. H. 
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ACT FOURTH 

Scene I 

Rome. Before a gate of the city. 

Enter Coriolanus, Volumnia, Virgilia, Menenius, 
Cominim, with the young Nobility of Rome. 

Cor. Come, leave your tears; a brief farewell: the 
beast 
With many heads butts me away. Nay, 

mother, 
Where is your ancient courage? you were used 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits; 
That common chances common men could bear; 
That when the sea was calm all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating; fortune's blows, 
When most struck home, being gentle wounded, 

craves 
A noble cunning: you were used to load me 
With precepts that would make invincible 10 
The heart that conn'd them. 

Vir. O heavens! O heavens! 

Cor. Nay, I prithee, woman,— 

7-9. "fortune's blows, When most- struck home, being gentle 
wounded, craves A noble cunning"; i. e. "When Fortune's blows are 
most struck home, to be gentle, although wounded, demands a noble 
philosophy" (Clarke). Pope, "gently warded?'; Hanmer, "greatly 
-irded"; Collier MS., "gentle-minded."— I. G. 
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Vol. Now the red pestilence strike all trades in 

Rome, 
And occupations perish! 
Cor. What, what, what! 

I shall be loved when I am lack'd. Nay, 

mother, 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labors you 'Id have done, and saved 
Your husband so much sweat. Cominius, 
Droop not; adieu. Farewell, my wife, my 

mother. 20 

I '11 do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. My sometime 

general, 
I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardening spectacles; tell these sad 

women, 
'Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes, 
As 'tis to laugh at 'em. My mother, you wot 

well 
My hazards still have been your solace: and 
Believe *t not lightly — though I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 30 

Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than seen — 

your son 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 

SO. The "fen" is the dragon's pestilential abode, which is talked of 
and shunned. — H. N. H. 
83. "common' 9 has hazards understood. — H. N. H. 
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Vol. My first son, 

Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominiug | 
With thee awhile: determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee. 

Cor. O the gods! 

Com. I '11 follow thee a month, devise with thee 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou mayst hear of 

us 
And we of thee: so, if the time thrust forth 40 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O'er the vast world to seek a single man, 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
F the absence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye well: 

Thou hast years upon thee; and thou art too 

full 
Of the wars' surfeits, to go rove with one 
That 's yet unbruised: bring me but out at gate. 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth, 
Bid me farewell, and smile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground, you shall 51 
Hear from me still, and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men. That's worthily 

As any ear can hear. Come, let 's not weep. 
If I could shake off but one seven years 

33. "first" is used here, apparently, in the sense of fto6/##t.-~ 

H. N. H. 
36. "exposture"; doubtless a misprint for exposure. — H. N. H 
49. That is, of true metal. The metaphor from the touchstone 

for tryin* metals, is common in Shakespeare.— H. N. H. 
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From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I 'Id with thee every foot. 
Cor. Give me thy hand: 

Come. {Exeunt. 

Scene II 

The same. A street near the gate. 

Enter the two Tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, 
with the JEdile. 

Sic. Bid them all home; he 's gone, and we '11 no 
further. 

The nobility are vex'd, whom we see have sided 

In his behalf. 
Bru. Now we have shown our power, 

Let us seem humbler after it is done 

Than when it was a-doing. 
Sic. Bid them home : 

Say their great enemy is gone, and they 

Stand in their ancient strength. 
Bru. Dismiss them home. [Exit Mdile. 

Here comes his mother. 

Enter Volumnia, VirgiHa, and Menenius. 

Sic. Let 's not meet her. 

Bru. Why? 

Sic. They say she 's mad. 

Bru. They have ta'en note of us: keep on your 

way. 10 

Vol. O, ye 're well met: the hoarded plague o* the 

gods 

11. "hoarded?; stored up for future vengeance.— C. H. H. 
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Requite your love ! 
Men. Peace, peace; be not so loud. 

Vol. If that I could for weeping, you should 
hear, — 
Nay, and you shall hear some. [To Brutus'] 
Will you be gone? 
Vir. [To Sicinius] You shall stay too: I would I 
had the power 
To say so to my husband. 
Sic. Are you mankind? 

Vol. Aye, fool; is that a shame? Note but this 
fool. 
Was not a man my father? Hadst thou fox- 
ship 
To banish him that struck more blows for Rome 
Than thou hast spoken words? 
Sic. O blessed heavens!. 20 

Vol. Moe noble blows than ever thou wise words; 
And for Rome's good. I '11 tell thee what; yet 

go: 
Nay, but thou shalt stay too: I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand. 
Sic. What then? 

Vir. What then! 

He 'Id make an end of thy posterity. 
Vol. Bastards and all. 

Good man, the wounds that he does bear for 
Rome! 

16. "Are you mankind?"; that is, "arc you a manf" implying, of 
course, that she is somewhat viraginous. She kills the insult by 
ignoring it, choosing to understand him as asking whether she be 

-VW.—H. N. H. 
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Men. Come, come, peace. 

Sic. I would he had continued to his country 30 
As he began, and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. 

Bru. I would he had. 

Vol. ( I would he had!' 'Twas you incensed the 
rabble; 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Bru. Pray, let us go. 

Vol. Now, pray, sir, get you gone: 

You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear 

this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my son — 40 
This lady's husband here, this, do you see? — 
Whom you have banish'd, does exceed you all. 

Bru. Well, well, we '11 leave you. 

Sic. Why stay we to be baited 

With one that wants her wits? 

Vol. Take my prayers with you. 

[Exeunt Tribunes. . 
I would the gods had nothing else to do 
But to confirm my curses! Could I meet "em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to 't. 

Men. You have told them home; 

And, by my troth, you have cause. You '11 sup 
with me? 

Vol. Anger 's my meat ; I sup upon myself, 50 
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And so shall starve with feeding. Come, let 's 

go: 
Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Junolike. Come, come, come. 

[Exeunt Vol. and Vir. 
Men. Fie, fie, fie! [Exit. 



Scene III 

A highway between Rome and Antium. 
Enter a Roman and a Volsce, meeting. 

Rom. I know you well, sir, and you know me: 
your name, I think, is Adrian. 

Vols. It is so, sir: truly, I have forgot you. 

Rom. I am a Roman; and my services are, as 
you are, against 'em: know you me yet? 

Vols. Nicanor? no. 

Rom. The same, sir. 

Vols. You had more beard when I last saw you; 
but your favor is well appeared by your 
tongue. What's the news in Rome? I 
have a note from the Volscian state, to find 
you out there: you have well saved me a 
day's journey. 

Rom. There hath been in Rome strange in- 
surrection; the people against the senators, 
patricians and nobles. 

Vols. Hath been! is it ended then? Our state 
thinks not so: they are in a most warlike 
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preparation, and hope to come upon them in 
the heat of their division. 20 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a small 
thing would make it flame again: for the 
nobles receive so to heart the banishment of 
that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a 
ripe aptness to take all power from the peo- 
ple, and to pluck from them their tribunes 
for ever. This lies glowing, I can tell you, 
and is almost mature for the violent break- 
ing out. 

Vols. Coriolanus banished! 30 

Rom. Banished, sir. 

VoU. You will be welcome with this intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom. The day serves well for them now. I 
have heard it said, the fittest time to corrupt 
a man's wife is when she 's fallen out with 
her husband. Your noble Tullus Aufidius 
will appear well in these wars, his great op- 
poser, Coriolanus, being now in no request 
of his country. 40 

Vols. He cannot choose. I am most fortunate, 
thus accidentally to encounter you: you have 
ended my business, and I will merrily ac- 
company you home. 

Rom. I shall, between this and supper, tell you 
most strange things from Rome; all tending 
to the good of their adversaries. Have you 
an army ready, say you? 

Vols. A most royal one; the centurions and 
their charges, distinctly billeted, already in "~ 
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the entertainment, and to be on foot at an 

hour's warning. 
Rom. I am joyful to hear of their readiness, 

and am the man, I think, that shall set them 

in present action. So, sir, heartily well met, 

and most glad of your company. 
Vols. You take my part from me, sir; I have 

the most cause to be glad of yours. 
Rom. Well, let us go together. [Exeunt. 



Scene IV 

Antium. Before Aufidius 3 s house. 

Enter Coriolanus in mean apparel, disguised and 

muffled. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium. City, 
'Tis I that made thy widows: many an heir 
Of these fair edifices 'fore my wars 
Have I heard groan and drop: then know me 

not; 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with 

stones, 
In puny battle slay me. 

Enter a Citizen. 

Save you, sir. 
Cit. And you. 
Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies: is he in Antium? 
122 
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Cit. He is, and feasts the nobles of the state 

At his house this night. 
Cor. Which is his house, beseech you? 10 

Cit. This, here, before you. 
Cor. Thank you, sir: farewell. 

{Emt Citizen. 

world, thy slippery turns! Friends now fast 

sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exer- 
cise 
Are still together, who twin, as 'twere, in love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour, 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity: so, fellest foes, 
Whose passions and whose plots have broke 

their sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance, 20 
Some trick not worth an egg 9 shall grow dear 

friends 
And inter join their issues. So with me: 
My birth-place hate I, and my love's upon 
This enemy town. I '11 enter: if he slay me, 
He does fair justice; if he give me way, 

1 '11 do his country service. [Emt. 

23. "My birth-place hate I, and my love's upon 99 ; CapelTs emenda- 
tion. F. 1 reads, "My Birth-place have I, and my loues upon"; Ft, 
2 9 3, "My Birth-lace have I, and my lover upon"; F. 4, "My Birth- 
place have I, and my Lover left; upon"; Pope, "My birth-place 
have I and my lovers left 9 ; Becket conj. "My country have I and my 
lovers lost," etc. — I. G. 
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Scene V 

The same. A hall in Aufidius's house. 

Music within. Enter a Servingman. 

First Serv. Wine, wine, wine I — What service 
is here! I think our fellows are asleep. [Eaoit. 

Enter another Servingman. 

Sec. Serv. Where 's Cotus? my master calls for 
him. Cotus! [Eccit 

Enter Coriolanus. 

Cor. A goodly house: the feast smells well; but I 
Appear not like a guest. 

Re-enter the first Servingman. 

First Serv. What would you have, friend? 
whence are you? Here 's no place for you: 
pray, go to the door. [Eant. 

Cor. I have deserved no better entertainment, 10 
In being Coriolanus. 

Re-enter second Servingman. 

Sec. Serv. Whence are you, sir? Has the 
porter his eyes in his head, that he gives en- 
trance to such companions? Pray, get you 
out. 

Cor. Away! 

10-11. That is, in having derived that surname from the sack of 
Corioli.— H. N. H. 
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Sec. Serv. 'Away P get you away. 

Cor. Now thou *rt troublesome. 

Sec. Serv. Are you so brave? I '11 have you 

talked with anon. 20 

Enter a third Servingman. The first meets him. 

Third Serv. What fellow 's this? 

First Serv. A strange one as ever I looked on: 

I cannot get him out o y the house: prithee, 

call my master to him. [Retires. 

Third Serv. What have you to do here, fellow? 

Pray you, avoid the house. 
Cor. Let me but stand; I will not hurt your 

hearth. 
Third Serv. What are you? 

Cor. A gentleman. 30 

Third Serv. A marvelous poor one. 
Cor. True, so I am. 
Third Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take up 

some other station; here 's no place for you; 

pray you, avoid: come. 
Cor. Follow your function, go, and batten on 

cold bits. [Pushes him away from him. 

Third Serv. What, you will not? Prithee, tell 

my master what a strange guest he has here. 
Sec. Serv. And I shall. [Emt. 40 

Third Serv. Where dwell'st thou? 
Cor. Under the canopy. 
Third Serv. Under the canopy 1 
Cor. Aye. 

Third Serv. Where 's that? 
Cor. T the city of kites and crows, 
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Third Serv. V the city of kites and crows 1 
What an ass it is I Then thou dwelTst with 
daws too? 
Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 50 

Third Serv. How, sir! do you meddle with my 

master? 
Cor. Aye; 'tis an honester service than to med- 
dle with thy mistress: 
Thou pratest, and pratest; serve with thy 
trencher, hence! 
[Beats him away. Eant third Servingman. 

Enter Aufidius with the second Servingman. 

Auf. Where is this fellow? 
Sec. Serv. Here, sir: I Id have beaten him like 
a dog, but for disturbing the lords within. 

[Retires. 

Auf. Whence comest thou? what wouldst thou? 

thy name? 

Why speak'st not? speak, man: what's thy 

name? 60 

Cor. [Unmuffling] If, Tullus, 

Not yet thou knowest me, and, seeing me, dost 

not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 
Auf. What is £hy name? 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Volscians , ears, 

And harsh in sound to thine. 
Auf. Say, what *s thy name? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face • 
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Bears a command in't; though thy tackle's 

torn, 
Thou show'st a noble vessel: what *3 thy name? 

Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown: — know'st thou 
me yet? 70 

Auf. I know thee not: — thy name? 

Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces, 
Great hurt and mischief; thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus: the painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname; a good memory, 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me: only that name 
remains: * 6° 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour'd the rest; 
And suff er'd me by the voice of slaves to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth: not out of 

hope — 
Mistake me not — to save my life, for if 
I had f ear'd death, of all the men i' the world 
I would have Voided thee; but in mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers, 90 

Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee, thou wilt revenge 

67. "appearance"; F. 1, "apparance" (probably the recognized 
form of the word, representing the pronunciation at the time). — 

i. a 
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Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those 

maims 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee 

straight, 
And make my misery serve thy turn: so use it 
That my revengeful services may prove 
As benefits to thee; for I will fight 
Against my canker'd country with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou darest not this and that to prove more 

fortunes 10° 

Thou 'rt tired, then, in a word, I also am 
Longer to live and most weary, and present 
My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice; 
Which not to cut would show thee but a fool, 
Since I have ever followed thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's 

breast, 
And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 
It be to do thee service. 
r Auf. O Marcius, MarciusI 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 

my heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter U0 

Should from yond cloud speak divine things, 
And say 'Tis true,' I Id not believe them more 
Than thee, all noble Marcius. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scarr'd the moon with splinters: here I clip 
The anvil of my sword, and do contest 

vU of my word?'; he calls Coriolanus the anvil of his 
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As hotly and as nobly with thy love 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valor. Know thou first, 
I loved the maid I married; never man I 21 

Sigh'd truer breath; but that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars ! I tell 

thee, 
We have a power on foot; and I had purpose 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lose mine arm for 't : thou hast beat me out 
Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyself and me ; 130 
We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other's throat; 
And waked half dead with nothing. Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel else to Rome but that 
Thou art thence banish'd, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy, and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood o'er-beat. O, come, go in, 
And take our friendly senators by the hands, 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 140 
Who am prepared against your territories, 
Though not for Rome itself. 

Cor. You bless me, gods ! 

Auf. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt 
have 

•word, because he had formerly laid as heavy blows on him as a 
smith strikes on his anvil. — H. N. H. 
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The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commission, and set down — 
As best thpu art experienced, since thou know'st 
Thy country's strength and weakness — thine 

own ways; 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in: 150 
Let me commend thee first to those that shall 
Say yea to thy desires. A thousand welcomes! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy; 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand: 
most welcome 1 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Aufidius. The two 
Servingmen come forward. 

First Serv. Here 's a strange alteration! 

Sec. Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have 
strucken him with a cudgel; and yet my 
mind gave me his clothes made a false re- 
port of him. 

First Serv. What an arm he has! he turned me 160 
about with his finger and his thumb, as one 
would set up a top. 

Sec. StrVi Nay, I knew by his face that there 
was something in him: he had, sir, a kind of 
f axse* Rethought, — I cannot tell how to term 
it. 

Fit A Serv. He had so; looking as it were — 
* Would I were hanged, but I thought there 
was more in him than I could think. . 

Sec. Serv. So did 1, 1 11 be sworn: he is simply 170 
the rarest man i' the world. 
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First Serv. I think he is: but a greater soldier 

than he, you wot one. 
Sec. Serv. Who? my master? 
First Serv. NaSy, it 's no matter for that. 
Sec. Serv. Worth six on him. 
First Serv. Nay, not so neither: but I take him 

to be the greater soldier. 
Sec. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell how 

to say that: for the defense of a town, our 180 

general is excellent. 
First Serv. Aye, and for an assault too. 

Re-enter third Servingman. 

Third Serv. O slaves, I can; tell you news; 

news, you rascals! 
First and Sec. Serv. What, what, what? let 's 

partake. 
Third Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all 

nations; I had as lieve be a condemned man. 
First and Sec. Serv. Wherefore? wherefore? 
Third Serv. Why, here 's he that was wont to 190 

thwack our general, Caius Marcius. 
First Serv. Why do you say, thwack our gen- 
eral? 
Third Serv. I do not say, thwack our general; 

but he was always good enough for him. 
Sec. Serv. Come, we are fellows and friends: 

he was ever too hard for him; I have heard 

him say so himself. 
First Serv. He was too hard for him directly, 

to say the troth on't: before Corioli he 200 
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scotched him and notched him like a car- 
bonado. 

Sec. Serv. An he had been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. 

First Serv. But, more of thy news? 

Third Serv. Why, he is so made on here within 
as if he were son and heir to Mars; set at 
upper end o' the table; no question asked 
him by any of the senators, but they stand 
bald before him. Our general himself 210 
makes a mistress of him; sanctifies himself 
with 's hand, and turns up the white o* the 
eye to his discourse. But the bottom of the 
news is, our general is cut i' the middle, and 
but one half of what he was yesterday; for 
the other has half, by the entreaty and grant 
of the whole table. He 11 go, he says, and 
sowl the porter of Rome gates by the ears: 
he will mow all down before him, and leave 
his passage poll'd. 220 

Sec. Serv. And he 's as like to do 9 t as any man 
I can imagine. 

Third Serv. Do 't! he will do 't; for, look you, 
sir, he has as many friends as enemies; which 
friends, sir, as it were, durst not, look you, 
sir, show themselves, as we term it, his 
friends whilst he 's in directitude. 

911. "sanctifies himself"; considers the touch of his hand as holy; 
clasps it with the same reverence as a lover would clasp the hand 
of his mistress.— H. N. H. 

227. "directitude"; probably meant as a blunder for discreditude; 
the servant endeavoring to say something very grand and fine. 
rv>liUr>g second folio unnecessarily changes it to dejectitude. — H. 
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First Serv. Directitudel what's that? 

Third Serv. But when they shall see, sir, his 
crest up again and the man in blood, they 230 
will out of their burrows, like conies after 
rain, and revel all with him. 

First Serv. But when goes this forward? 

Third Serv. To-morrow; to-day; presently: 
you shall have the drum struck up this after- 
noon: 'tis, as it were, a parcel of their feast, 
and to be executed ere they wipe their lips. 

Sec. Serv. Why, then we shall have a stirring 
world again. This peace is nothing, but to 
rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad- 240 
makers. 

First Serv. Let me have war, say I; it exceeds 
peace as far as day does night; it 's spritely, 
waking, audible, and full of vent. Peace is 
a very apoplexy, lethargy, mull'd, deaf, 
sleepy, insensible; a getter of more bastard 
children than war 's a destroyer of men. 

Sec. Serv. 'Tis so: and as war, in some sort, 
may be said to be a ravisher, so it cannot be 
denied but peace is a great maker of cuck- 250 
olds. 

First Serv. Aye, and it makes men hate one 
another. 

Third Serv. Reason; because they then less 
need one another. The wars for my money. 
I hope to see Romans as cheap as Volscians. 
They are rising, they are rising. 

First and Sec. Serv. In, in, in, in 1 [Exeunt. 
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Scene VI 

Borne. A public place. 
Enter the two Tribunes, Sicimus and Brutus. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 
His remedies are tame i' the present peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his 

friends 
Blush that the world goes well; who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer by % behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 
About their functions friendly. 

Bru. We stood to 't in good time. 

Enter Menenius. 

Is this Menenius? 10 
Sic. 'Tis he, 'tis he: O, he is grown most kind 

Of late. Hail, sir! 
Men. Hail to you both 1 

Sic. Your Coriolanus is not much miss'd, 

But with his friends: the commonwealth doth 

stand; 
And so would do, were he more angry at it. 
Men. All 's well ; and might have been much Better, 
if 
He could have temporized. 
Sic Where is he, hear you? 
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Men. Nay, I hear nothing: his mother and his wife 
Hear nothing from him. 

Enter three or four Citizens. 

Citizens. The gods preserve you both! 
Sic. God-den, our neighbors. 20 

Bru. God-den to you all, god-den to you all. 
First Cit. Ourselves, our wives, and children, on 
our knees, 

Are bound to pray for you both. 
Sic Live, and thrive! 

Bru. Farewell, kind neighbors: we wish'd Corio- 
lanus 

Had loved you as we did. 
Citizens. Now the gods keep you! 

Both Tri. Farewell, farewell. [Exeunt Citizens. 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely time 

Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 

Crying confusion. 
Bru. Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i' the war, but insolent, 30 

Overcome with pride, ambitious past all think- 
ing, 

Self-loving, — 
Sic. And affecting one sole throne, 

Without assistance. 
Men. I think not so. 

Sic. We should by this, to all our lamentation, 

If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 
Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 

Sits safe and still without him. 
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Enter an JEdile. 

M&. Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, the Volsces with two several powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories, 40 

And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what lies before 'em. 

M en. 'Tis Aufidius, 

Who, hearing of our Marcius' banishment, 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world; 
Which were inshelTd when Marcius stood for 

Rome, 
And durst not once peep out. 

Sic. Come, what talk you 

Of Marcius? 

Bru. Go see this rumorer whipp'd. It cannot be 
The Volsces dare break with us. 

Men. Cannot be 1 

We have record that very well it can, 
And three examples of the like have been 50 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow, 
Before you punish him, where he heard this, 
Lest you shall chance to whip your information, 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 

Sic. Tell not me: 

I know this cannot be. 

Bru. Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger. ( 

Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are going 
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All to the senate-house: some news is come 

That turns their countenances. 
Sic. 'Tis this slave; 

Go whip him 'fore the people's eyes : his raising; 

Nothing but his report. 
M ess. Yes, worthy sir, 61 

The slave's report is seconded; and more, 

More fearful, is deliver'd. 
Sic. What more fearful? 

Mess. It is spoke freely out of many mouths — 

How probable I do not know — that Marcius, 

Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power 'gainst 
Rome, 

And vows revenge as spacious as between 

The young'st and oldest thing. 
Sic. This is most likely! 

Bru. Raised only, that the weaker sort may wish 

Good Marcius home again. 
Sic. The very trick on \ 70 

Men. This is unlikely: 

He and Aufidius can no more atone 

Than violentest contrariety. 

Enter a second Messenger. 

Sec. Mess. You are sent for to the senate: 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius 
Associated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories; and have already 
O'erborne their way, consumed with fire, and 

took 
What lay before them. 
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Enter Comimus. 

Corn. O, you have made good work! 
Men. What news? what news? 80 

Com. You have holp to ravish your own daughters, 
and 

To melt the city leads upon your pates; 

To see your wives dishonored to your noses, — 
Men. What 's the news? what 's the news? 
Com. Your temples burned in their cement, and 

Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined 

Into an auger's bore. 
Men. Pray now, your news? — 

You have made fair work, I fear me. — Pray, 
your news? — 

If Marcius should be join'd with Volscians, — 
Com. If! 

He is their god: he leads them like a thing 90 

Made by some other deity than nature, 

That shapes man better; and they follow him, 

Against us brats, with no less confidence 

Than boys pursuing summer butterflies, 

Or butchers killing flies. 
Men. You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men; you that stood so 
much 

Upon the voice of occupation and 

The breath of garlic-eaters! 

94. "butterflies"; the repetition, otherwise irritating, of "flies" in 
the next line, makes it possible that Shakespeare used here the form 
"butterflee," found in Drayton, Mus. Elys, viii., rhyming with "be" 
(L.).-C. H. H. 

98. "the breath of garlic-eaters"; to smell of garlic was a brand 
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Com. He Tl shake your Rome about your ears. 

Men. As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit. You have made 
fair work I 100 

Bru. But is this true, sir? 

Com. Aye; and you '11 look pale 

Before you find it other. All the regions 
t)o smilingly revolt; and who resist 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And perish constant fools. Who is 't can blame 

him? 
Your enemies and his find something in him. 

Men. We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com. Who shall ask it? 

The tribunes cannot do 't for shame; the people 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 110 

Does of the shepherds: for his best friends, if 

they 
Should say 'Be good to Rome/ they charged 

him even 
As those should do that had deserved his hate, 
And therein show'd like enemies. 

Men. Tistrue: 

If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 

of vulgarity; as to smell of leeks was no less so among the Roman 
people.— H. N. H. 

100. "shake down mellow fruif; a ludicrous allusion to the apples 
of the Hesperides.— H. N. H. 

105. "constant"; confirmed.—- C. H. H. 

110-114. "They charged and therein shoved," has here the force 
of "they would charge, and therein show." — H. N. H. 
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To say 'Beseech you, cease/ You have made 

fair hands, 
You and your crafts! you have crafted fair I 

Com. You have brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help. 

Both Tri. Say not, we brought it. 120 

Men. How! was it we? we loved him; but, like 
beasts 
And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your clus- 
ters, 
Who did hoot him out o* the city. 

Com. But I fear 

They '11 roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 
The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer: desperation 
Is all the policy, strength and defense, 
That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a troop of Citizens. 

Men. Here come the clusters. 

And is Aufidius with him? You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 131 
Coriolanus' exile. Now he 's coming; 
And not a hair upon a soldier's head 
Which will not prove a whip: as many cox- 
combs 
As you threw caps up will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. 'Tis no matter ; 
If he could burn us all into one coal, 
We have deserved it. 
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Citizens. Faith, we hear fearful news. 

First Cit. For mine own part, 

When I said, banish him, I said, 'twas pity. 1*0 

Sec. Cit. And so did I. 

Third. Cit. And so did I ; and, to say the truth, 
so did very many of us: that we did, we did 
for the best; and though we willingly con- 
sented to his banishment, yet it was against 
our will. 

Com. Ye 're goodly things, you voices! 

Men. You have made 

Good work, you and your cry I Shall 's to the 
Capitol? 

Com. O, aye, what else? 

[Exeunt Cominius and Menenius. 

Sic. Go, masters, get you home; be not dismay'd: 
These are a side that would be glad to have 151 
This true which they so seem to fear. Go home, 
And show no sign of fear. 

First Cit. The gods be good to us! Come, mas- 
ters, let 's home. I ever said we were i* the 
wrong when we banished him. 

Sec. Cit. So did we all. But, come, let *s home. 

[Exewnt Citizens. 

Bru. I do not like this news. 

Sic. Nor I. 

Bru. Let 's to the Capitol: would half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie ! 161 

Sic. Fray, let us go. [Exeunt 
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Scene VII 

A camp, at a small distance from Rome. 
Enter Aufidius with his Lieutenant 

Auf. Do they still fly to the Roman? 

Lieu. I do not know what witchcraft 's in him, but 
Your soldiers use him as the grace 'fore meat, 
Their talk at table and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, sir, 
Even by your own. 

Auf. I cannot help it now, 

Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proud- 

lier, 
Even to my person, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him : yet his nature 10 
In that 's no changeling; and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

Lieu. Yet I wish, sir — 

I mean for your particular — you had not 
Join'd in commission with him; but either 
Had borne the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

Auf. I understand thee well; and be thou sure, 
When he shall come to his account, he knows 

not 
What I can urge against him. Although it 

seems, 
And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 20 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
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And shows good husbandry for the Volscian 

state, 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword, yet he hath left undone 
That which shall break his neck or hazard mine, 
Whene'er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he'll carry 
Rome? 

Auf. All places yield to him ere he sits down; 
And the nobility of Rome are his : 
The senators and patricians love him too: 30 
The tribunes are no soldiers; and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. I think he '11 be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was 
A noble servant to them; but he could not 
Carry his honors even: whether 'twas pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether defect of judgment, 
To fail in the disposing of those chances 40 
Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 

34. "as is the osprey"; referring to the power of fascination 
formerly attributed to the osprey. This fine allusion is well ex- 
plained by the following from Drayton's Poly-Olbion, Song xxv,: 
"The ospray oft here seen, though seldom here it breeds, 
Which over them the fish no sooner do espy, 
But (betwixt him and them by an antipathy) 
Turning their bellies up as though their death they saw, 
They at his pleasure lie, to stuff his glutt'nous maw." 

— H. N. H. 
41. "nature, not to be other" etc.; his unbending temperament. — 
C. H. H. 
42-43. "not moving from the casque to the cushion"; Aufidiur 
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From the casque to the cushion, but command- 
ing peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controlTd the war; but one of these — 
As he hath spices of them all, not all, 
For I dare so far free him — made him f ear'd, 
So hated, and so banish'd: but he has a merit, 
To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time; 50 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what it hath done. 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 
Rights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths 
do fall. 

signs three probable reasons for the miscarriage of Coriolanus; 
pride, which easily follows an uninterrupted train of success; un- 
skillfulness to regulate the consequences of. his own victories; a 
stubborn uniformity of nature, which could not make the proper 
transition from the casque to the cushion, or chair of civil authority; 
but acted with the same despotism in peace as in war (Johnson). — 
H. N. H. 

46. "not aW; in their full extent— H. N. H. 

49. "to choke it in the utterance"; but such is his merit as ought 
to choke the utterance of his faults. — H. N. H. 

49-53. The sense of the lines should be to this effect— "Power is in 
itself most commendable, but the orator's chair, from which a man's 
past actions are extolled, is the inevitable tomb of his power." 
The passage is crude, and many suggestions have been advanced. — 
I. G. 

"our virtues lie," etc.; our reputation for virtue is in the hands 
of our contemporaries; and power, confident of its own merits, has 
no more obvious road to ruin than by proclaiming them. This I 
think the clear sense. But some commentators prefer to under- 
stand the whole as a tribute to Coriolanus, taking "tomb" in the 
sense of "monument." — C. H. H. 

55. "fouler"; Dyce's ingenious reading, "falter," is the best con- 
jectural emendation of the line. — I. G. 
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Come, let's away. When, Caius, Rome is 

thine 
Thou art poor'st of all; then shortly art thoa 

mine. [Exeunt. 
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ACT FIFTH 
Scene I 

Rome. A public place. 

Enter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius and Brutus, 
the two Tribunes, with others. 

Men. No, I '11 not go: you hear what he hath said 
Which was sometime his general, who loved him 
In a most dear particular. He calTd me 

father: 
But what o' that? Go, you that banish'd him; 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy: nay, if he coy'd 
To hear Cominius speak, I '11 keep at home. 

Com. He would not seem to know me. 

Men. Do you hear? 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name: 
I urged our old acquaintance, and the drops 10 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to: forbade all names; 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 
Till he had forged himself a name o' the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

5. "knee"; so in the original. Modern editions generally have 
demented the expression by turning knee into kneel. Of course, to 
knee one's way is to go on one's knees, as to foot one's way is to 
go on one's feet. — H. N. H. 
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Men. Why, so: you have made good work I 

A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome, 
To make coals cheap : a noble memory! 

Com. I minded him how royal 'twas to pardon 
When it was less expected: he replied, 
It was a bare petition of a state 20 

To one whom they had banish'd. 

Men. Very well: 

Could he say less? 

Com. I off er'd to awaken his regard 

For 's private friends: his answer to me was, 
He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome musty chaff: he said, 'twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And still to nose the offense. 

Men. For one poor grain or two! 

I am one of those; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains : 30 
You are the musty chaff, and you are smelt 
Above the moon: we must be burnt for you. 

Sic. Nay, pray, be patient: if you refuse your aid 
In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid 's with our distress. But sure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good 

tongue, 
More than the instant army we can make, 
Might stop our countryman. 

16-17. That is, destroyed a noble memorial of Rome by expatri- 
ating the great fame and services of Coriolanus. The original gives 
the passage thus, precisely: 

"A paire of Tribunes, that have wrack'd for Rome, 
To make Coales cheape: A Noble memory."— -H. N. H. 
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Men. No, I '11 not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you, go to him. 

Men. What should I do? 

Bru. Only make trial what your love can do *> 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 

Men. Well, and say that Marcius 

Return me, as Cominius is return'd, 
Unheard; what then? 
But as a discontented friend, grief -shot 
With his unkindness? say 't be so? 

Sic. Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Rome, after the 

measure 
As you intended well. 

Men. I Tl undertake *t : 

I think he '11 hear me. Yet, to bite his lip 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well; he had not dined: 50 
The veins unfilTd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we have stuff'd 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts: therefore I'll 

watch him 
Till he be dieted to my request, 

50. "This observation is not only from nature, and finely ex- 
pressed, but admirably befits the mouth of one who, in the begin- 
ning of the play, had told us that he loved convivial doings" 
(Warburton).— H. N. H. 

56. "priest-like fasts"; the Poet here attributes to the old Romans 
the modern customs of the Romish Church; by whose discipline the 
priests are forbid to break their fast before the celebration of mass, 
-■Hich must take place after sun-rise, and before mid-day. — H. N. H. 
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And then I '11 set upon him. 
Bru. You know the very road into his kindness, 

And cannot lose your way. 
Men. Good faith, I '11 prove him, 6* 

Speed how it will. I shall ere long have knowl- 
edge 

Of my success. [EmU 

Com. He '11 never hear him. 

Sic. Not? 

Com. I tell you, he does sit in gold, his eye 

Red as 'twould burn Rome; and his injury 

The jailer to his pity. I kneel'd before him; 

'Twas very faintly he said 'Rise;' dismissed me 

Thus, with his speechless hand: what he would 
do, 

He sent in writing after me; what he would 
not, 

Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions : 

63. "The ambassadors that were sent were Marcius' familiar 
friends and acquaintance, who looked at the least for a courteous 
welcome of him, as of their familiar friend and kinsman. Howbeit 
they found nothing less; for at their coming they were brought 
through the camp to the place where he was set in his chair of state, 
with a marvellous and unspeakable majesty" (North). — C. H. H. 

69. Many emendations have been proposed to clear up the obscur- 
ity of the line. It appears to mean either (i.) that Coriolanus 
bound Cominius by an oath to yield to his conditions; or (ii.) that 
Coriolanus was bound by an oath as "to what he would not," unless 
the Romans should yield to his conditions. Johnson proposed to 
read — 

"What he would not, 
Bound by an oath. To yield to his conditions,*' — 

the rest being omitted. Many attempts have been made to improve 
the passage, but no proposal carries conviction with it, — I. G. 

The transaction is obscurely described. Apparently it is thus. 
Coriolanus indicates what he will concede, and binds himself by 
oath to concede nothing more.— C. H. H. 
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So that all hope is vain, 70 

Unless his noble mother, and his wife; 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country. Therefore, let's 

hence, 
And with our fair entreaties haste them on. 

[Exeunt 

Scene II 

Entrance to the VoUcian camp before Rome. \ 

Two Sentinels on guard. \ 

i 
Enter to them, Menenius. 

First Sen. Stay: whence are you? i 

Sec. Sen. Stand, and go back, , 

Men. You guard like men; 'tis well: but, by your 
leave, 
I am an officer of state, and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 
First Sen. From whence? 

Men. From Rome. 

First Sen. You may not pass, you must return: 
our general 
Will no more hear from thence. 
Sec. Sen. You '11 see your Rome embraced with 
fire, before 
You '11 speak with Coriolanus. 
Men. Good, my friends, 

70-72. That is, "unless there be hope in his noble mother and his 
wife"; or perhaps the construction should be thus: "Unless his (noble 
mother and his wife solicit him for mercy to his country; who, as 
I hear, mean to do so." — H. N. H. 
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If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 10 
My name hath touch'd your ears: it is Men- 
enius. 

First Sen. Be it so; go back: the virtue of your 
name 
Is not here passable. 

Men. I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover: I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd haply amplified; 
For I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he 's chief, with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer: nay, sometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 20 

I have tumbled past the throw, and in his praise 
Have almost stamp'd the leasing: therefore, fel- 
low, 
I must have leave to pass. 

First Sen. Faith, sir, if you had told as many 
lies in his behalf as you have uttered words in 
your own, you should not pass here; no, 
though it were as virtuous to lie as to live 
chastely. Therefore go back. 

Men. Prithee, fellow, remember my name is 
Menenius, always f actionary on the party of 30 
your general. 

Sec. Sen. Howsoever you have been his liar, as 
you say you have, I am one that, telling true 
under him, must say, you cannot pass. 
Therefore go back. 

18. "passable"; is no pass-word here. — C. H. H. 
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Men. Has he dined, canst thou tell? for I would 
not speak with him till after dinner. 

First Sen. You are a Roman, are you? 

Men. I am, as thy general is. 

First Sen. Then you should hate Rome, as he 40 
does. Can you, when you have pushed out 
your gates the very defender of them, and, 
in a violent popular ignorance, given your 
enemy your shield, think to front his re- 
venges with the easy groans of old women, 
the virginal palms of your daughters, or with 
the palsied intercession of such a decayed do- 
tant as you seem to be? Can you think to 
blow out the intended fire your city is ready 
to flame in, with such weak breath as this? 50 
No, you are deceived; therefore, back to 
Rome, and prepare for your execution : you 
are condemned; our general has sworn you 
out of reprieve and pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, 
he would use me with estimations. 

First Sen. Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men. I mean, thy general. 

First Sen. My general cares not for you. 
Back, I say, go; lest I let forth your half- 60 
pint of blood; — back, — that 's the utmost of 
your having: — back. 

Men. Nay, but, fellow, fellow, — 

Enter Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

Cor. What 's the matter? 

Men. Now, you companion, 1 11 say an errand 
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for you: you shall know now that I am in 
estimation; you shall perceive that a Jack 
guardant cannot office me from my son Co- 
riolanus : guess, but by my entertainment with 
him, if thou standest not i' the state of hang- 70 
ing, or of some death more long in specta- 
torship and crueller in suffering; behold now 
presently, and swoon for what's to come 
upon thee. The glorious gods sit in hourly 
synod about thy particular prosperity, and 
love thee no worse than thy old father Men- 
enius does! O my son, my son! thou art 
preparing fire for us ; look thee, here *s water 
to quench it. I was hardly moved to come to 
thee; but being assured none but myself 80 
could move thee, I have been blown out of 
your gates with sighs; and conjure thee to 
pardon Rome and thy petitionary country- 
men. The good gods assuage thy wrath, 
and turn the dregs of it upon this varlet 
here, — this, who, like a block, hath denied my 
access to thee. 

Cor. Away! 

Men. How! away! 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 
Are servanted to others: though I owe 91 

My revenge properly, my remission lies 
In Volscian breasts. That we have been fa- 
miliar, 

89. "your"; so Ff. 1, 3, 3; P. 4, "our."— I. G. 
91-99. "though I owe My revenge properly"; i. e. "though revenge 
is my own, remission belongs to the Volscians." — I. G. 
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Ingrate f orgetf ulness shall poison rather 
Than pity note how much. Therefore be gone. 
Mine ears against your suits are stronger than 
Your gates against my force. Yet, for I loved 

thee, 
Take this along; I writ it for thy sake, 
And would have sent it. [Gives him a letter.] 

Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee speak. This man, Aufidius, 
Was my beloved in Rome: yet thou behold'st. 

Auf. You keep a constant temper. 102 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

First Sen. Now, sir, is your name Menenius? 

Sec. Sen. 'Tis a spell, you see, of much power: 
you know the way home again. 

First Sen. Do you hear how we are shent for 
keeping your greatness back? 

Sec. Sen. What cause, do you think, I have to 
swoon? 

Men. I neither care for the world nor your gen- HO 
eral: for such things as you, I can scarce 
. think there 's any, ye 're so slight. He that 
hath a will to die by himself fears it not from 
another: let your general do his worst. For 
you, be that you are, long; and your misery 
increase with your age! I say to you, as I 
was said to, Away! [Eocit 

First Sen. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

Sec. Sen. The worthy fellow js our general: 
he 's the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. 120 

[Exeunt 

113. "dk by himself"; that is, by his own hands.— H. N. H. 
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Scene III 

The tent of Coriolanus. 
Enter Coriolanus, Aufidius, and others. 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our host. My partner in this action, 
You must report to the Volscian lords how 

plainly 
I have borne this business. 

Auf. Only their ends 

You have respected; stopp'd your ears against 
The general suit of Rome; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man, 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have sent to Rome, 
Loved me above the measure of a father, 10 
Nay, godded me indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him; for whose old love I have, 
Though I show'd sourly to him, once more 

offer'd 
The first conditions, which they did refuse 
And cannot now accept; to grace him only 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I have yielded to: fresh embassies and suits, 
Nor from the state nor private friends, here- 
after 

3. "how plainly" is how openly, how remotely from artifice or con* 
cealment — H. N. H. 
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Will I lend ear to. [Shout within.] Ha! what 

shout is this? 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 20 

In the same time 'tis made? I will not. 

Enter, in mourning habits, Virgilia, Volumrda, 
leading young Mar cms, Valeria, and Attendants. 

My wife comes foremost; then the honor'd 

mould 
Wherein this trunk was framed, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But out, affec- 
tion! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break! 
Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 
What is that curtsy worth? or those doves* eyes, 
Which can make gods forsworn? I melt, and am 

not 
Of stronger earth than others. My mother 

bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 30 

In supplication nod: and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature cries 'Deny not.' Let the Volsces 
Plow Rome, and harrow Italy: I '11 never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct; but stand, 
As if a man were author of himself 
And knew no other kin. 

Fir. My lord and husband! 

Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Vir. The sorrow that delivers us thus changed 
Makes you think so. 

Cor. Like a dull actor now 40 
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I have forgot my part and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 
Forgive my tyranny; hut do not say, 
For that 'Forgive our Romans/ O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. You gods! I prate, 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted: sink, my knee, i' the earth; 

[Kneels. 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 51 

Than that of common sons. 

Vol. O, stand up blest! 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee, and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all this while 
Between the child and parent. [Kneels. 

Cw. What is this? 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun, 60 
Murdering impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

Vol. Thou art my warrior; 

I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady? 

Cor. The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 

46. "by the jealous queen of heaven"; Juno, the guardian of mar- 
riage, and consequently the avenger of connubial perfidy. — H. N. H. 
65. "The moon of Rome"; Luna was identified with Diana and 
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That 9 s curdied by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian's temple: dear Valeria! 

Vol. This is a poor epitome of yours, 

Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 70 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness, that thou mayst 

prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i* the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw 
And saving those that eye thee! 

Vol. Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor. That 's my brave boy! 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady and myself 
Are suitors to you. 

Cor. I beseech you, peace: 

Or, if you 'Id ask, remember this before: 
The thing I have forsworn to grant may never 

was hence the goddess of chastity. The "chaste," "cold" moon be- 
longs to classic, the "fickle'* ("lunish") moon to mediaeval, folklore. 
— C. H. H. 

67. "dear Valeria?'; a lady named Valeria was one of the great 
examples of chastity held out by the writers of the middle ages. 
The following lines, from Shirley's Gentleman of Venice, deserve 
to be cited here: 

"Thou art chaste 
As the white down of heaven, whose feathers play 
Upon the wings of the cold winter's gale, 
Trembling with fear to touch th' impurer earth." 

— H. N. H. 

71. "supreme Jove"; this is inserted with great decorum. Jupiter 
was the tutelary god of Rome. — H. N. H. 

80. "The thing I have forsworn," etc.; i. e. in saying no, I shall 
not be refusing your request, as such, but merely observing my oath 
to refuse any.— C. H. H. 
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Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 81 

Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanics: tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural: desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reasons. 
Vol. O, no more, no morel 

You have said you will not grant us any thing; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already: yet we will ask; 
That, if you fail in our request, the blame 90 
May hang upon your hardness: therefore hear 
us. 
Cor. Aufidius, and you Volsces, mark; for we '11 
Hear nought from Rome in private. Your re- 
quest? 
Vol. Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what lif e 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thy- 
self 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, which 

should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 

comforts, 
Constrains them weep and shake with fear and 
sorrow; 100 

Making the mother, wife and child, to see 
The son, the husband and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we 
Thine enmity's most capital: thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
159 
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That all but we enjoy; for how can we, 
Alas, how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound, together with thy vic- 
tory, 
Whereto we are bound? alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. We must find HI 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win; for either thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm of having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myself , 

son, 
I purpose not to wait on fortune till 
These wars determine: if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 121 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread — 
Trust to't, thou shalt not — on thy mother's 

womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 
Wir. Aye, and mine, 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your 

name 
Living to time. 
'Boy. A' shall not tread on me; 

I '11 run away till I am bigger, but then I '11 
fight. 
Cor. Not of a woman 's tenderness to be, 

Requires nor child nor woman's face to see. 130 
160 
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I have sat too long. [Rising. 

Vol. Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it were so that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might con- 
demn us, 
As poisonous of your honor : no ; our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 
May say 'This mercy we have show'd,' the Ro- 
mans, 
'This we received;' and each in either side 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry 'Be blest 
For making up this peace!' Thow know'st, 
great son, 140 

The end of war 9 s uncertain, but this certain, 
That if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogg'd with curses; 
Whose chronicle thus writ: 'The man was no- 
ble, 
But with his last attempt he wiped it out, 
Destroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorr'd/ Speak to me, 

son: 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honor, 
To imitate the graces of the gods; 150 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o* the air, 
And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak. Why dost not 



Think'st thou it honorable for a noble mat 

152. "charge"; so Theobald for Ff., "change."— C. H. H. 
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Still to remember wrongs? Daughter, speak 

you: 
He cares not for your weeping. Speak thou, 

boy: 
Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. There 's no man in the 

world 
More bound to 's mother, yet here he lets me 

prate 
Like one i' the stocks. Thou hast never in thy 

life 160 

Show'd thy dear mother any courtesy; 
When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden with honor. Say my request 's unjust, 
And spurn me back : but if it be not so, 
Thou art not honest, and the gods will plague 

thee, 
That thou restrain'st from me the duty which 
To a mother's part belongs. He turns away : 
Down, ladies; let us shame him with our knees. 
To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more pride 170 
Than pity to our prayers. Down: an end; 
This is the last: so we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbors. Nay, behold 's : 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny *t. Come, let us go : 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance. Yet give us our dispatch : 
162 
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I am hush'd until our city be a-fire, 181 

And then I '11 speak a little. 

\After holding her by the hand, silent] O 

mother, mother! 
What have you done? Behold, the heavens do 

ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother 1 O! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome; 
But, for your son, believe it, O, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevaiTd, 
If not most mortal to him. But let it come. 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 190 
I '11 frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufi- 
dius, 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less? or granted less, Aufidius? 
Auf. I was moved withal. 
Cor. I dare be sworn you were: 

And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you'll make, advise me": for my 

part, 
I '11 not to Rome, I '11 back with you; and pray 

you, 
Stand to me in this cause. O mother! wife! 
Auf. [Aside] I am glad thou hast set thy mercy 
and thy honor 200 

At difference in thee: out of that I '11 work 

201-202. "out of that," etc.; "I will take advantage of this to 
regain my former credit and power." — H. N. H. 
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Myself a former fortune, 

[The Ladies make signs to Coriolanus. 
Cor. [To Volumnia, VirgiUa, <$c] Aye, by and 
by:- 
But we will drink together; and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we 
On like conditions will have counter-seaFd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you: all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. [Exeunt. 



Scene IV 

Rome. A public place. 
Enter Menenius and Sicinius. 

Men. See you yond coign o' the Capitol, yond 
corner-stone? 

Sic. Why, what of that? 

Men. If it be possible for you to displace it with 
your little finger, there is some hope the 
ladies of Rome, especially his mother, may 
prevail with him. But I say there is no hope 
in't: our throats are sentenced, and stay 
upon execution. 

Sic. Is 9 t possible that so short a time can alter It 
the condition of a man? 

Men. There is diff erency between a grub and a 
butterfly; yet your butterfly was a grub. 
This Marcius is grown from man to dragon: 
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he has wings; he's more than a creeping 
thing. 

Sic. He loved his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me: and he no more remembers 
his mother now than an eight-year-old horse. 
The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes; 20 
when he walks, he moves like an engine, and 
the ground shrinks before his treading: he is 
able to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks like 
a knell, and his hum is a battery. He sits in 
his state, as a thing made for Alexander. 
What he bids be done, is finished with his 
bidding. He wants nothing of a god but 
eternity and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what W 
mercy his mother shall bring from him: 
there is no more mercy in him than there is 
milk in a male tiger; that shall our poor city 
find: and all this is long of you. 

Sic. The gods be good unto us! 

Men. No, in such a case the gods will not be 
good unto us. When we banished him, we 
respected not them; and, he returning to 
break our necks, they respect not us. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Sir, if you 'Id save your life, fly to your 
house: 40 

The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 

25. "made for"; that is, as one made to resemble Alexander.— 
H. N. H. 
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And hale him up and down, all swearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
They '11 give him death by inches. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Sic. What 's the news? 

Sec. Mess. Good news, good news; the ladies have 
prevaiFd, 
The Volscians are dislodged, and Marcius gone: 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true? is it most certain? 

Sec. Mess. As certain as I know the sun is fire: 

Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt 

of it? 51 

Ne'er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 

As the recomf orted through the gates. Why, 

hark you! 
[Trumpets; hautboys; drums beat; all together. 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you! [A shout 

within. 

Men. This is good news: 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full; of tribunes, such as you, 

56. "Make the sun dance"; alluding to the belief that the sun 
danced on Easter Day; cf. Sir John Suckling— 

"she dances such a way- 
No sun upon an Easter Day- 
Is half so fine a sight."— C. H. H. 
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A sea and land full. You have prayed well to- 
day : 60 
This morning for ten thousand of your throats 
I 'Id not have given a doit. Hark, how they 
joy! [Music still, with shouts. 
Sic. First, the gods bless you for your tidings; 
next, 
Accept my thankfulness. 
Sec. Mess. Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. 
Sic. They are near the city? 

Sec. Mess. Almost at point to enter. 
Sic. We will meet them, 

And help the joy. [Exeunt. 

Scene V 

The same. A street near the gate. 

Enter two Senators with Volwmma, Virgilia, Va^ 
leria, <%c. passing over the stage, followed by 
Patricians and others. 

First Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of Rome! 

Call all your tribes together, praise the gods, 

And make triumphant fires; strew flowers be- 
fore them: 

Unshout the noise that banish'd Marcius, 

Repeal him with the welcome of his mother; 

Cry * Welcome, ladies, welcome V 
AIL Welcome, ladies. 

Welcome! 

[A flourish with drums and trumpets. Eooe r 
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Scene VI 

Corioli. A public place. 

Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Attendants. 

Auf. Go tell the lords o' the city I am here: 
Deliver them this paper: having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market-place, where It 
Even in theirs and in the commons' ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse 
The city ports by this hath enter'd, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words: dispatch. 

[Exeunt Attendant*. 

Enter three or four Conspirators of Aufidiutf fac- 
tion 

Most welcome! 
First Con. How is it with our general? 
Auf. Even so !• 

As with a man by his own alms empoison'ed, 

And with his charity slain. 
Sec. Con. Most noble sir* 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 

You wish'd us parties, we '11 deliver you 

Of your great danger. 
Auf. Sir, I cannot tell: 

We must proceed as we do find the people. 
Third Con. The people will remain uncertain whilst 

'Twixt you there *s difference; but the fall of 
either 
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Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf. • I know it, 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 20 

A good construction. I raised him, and I 

pawn'd 
Mine honor for his truth: who being so 

heighten'd, 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends; and, to this end, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable and free. 

Third Con. Sir, his stoutness 

When he did stand for consul, which he lost 28 
By lack of stooping, — 

Auf. That I would have spoke of: 

Being banish'd for *t, he came unto my hearth ; 
Presented to my knife his throat: I took him, 
Made him joint-servant with me, gave him way 
In all his own desires, nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 
My best and freshest men, served his design- 

ments 
In mine own person, holp to reap the fame 

3ft-87. "reap the fame which he did end?'; that is, which he in the 
end did make all his. We are not a little moved to adopt in this place 
a change proposed by Singer, as reap and end seem to mean the same 
thing, whereas the context clearly requires words of different mean- 
ings. Mr. Collier's second folio having changed end to ear, Singer 
remarks thereupon as follows: "The substitution of ear for end 
is a good emendation of an evident misprint, but the correctors have 
only half done their work: ear, that is, plough, and reap should 
change places; or Aufldius is made to say that he had a share in 
the harvest, while Coriolanus had all the labour of ploughing.* 9 
The reading would then be,— "Holp to ear the fane which he did 

I go 
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Which he did end all his; and took some pride 

To do myself this wrong: till at the last 

I seem'd his follower, not partner, and 

He waged me with his countenance, as if 40 

I had been mercenary. 

First Con. So he did, my lord: 

The army marvel'd at it, and in the last, 
When he had carried Rome and that we look'd 
For no less spoil than glory — 

Auf. There was it: 

For which my sinews shall be stretched upon 

him. 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies,, he sold the blood and labor 
Of our great action: therefore shall he die, 
And I '11 renew me in his fall. But hark! 

[Drums and trumpets sound, with great shouts of 
the people. 

First Con. Your native town you enter'd like a 
post, 50 

And had no welcomes home; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noise. 

Sec. Con. And patient fools, 

Whose children he hath slain, their base throats 

tear 
With giving him glory. 

Third Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 

reap all his." The passage, however, makes tolerable sense as it 
stands, and therefore we retain it. — H. N. H. 

40. "waged"; the verb to wage was formerly in general use for to 
stipend, to reward* The meaning is, 'the countenance he gave me 
was a kind of wages" So in Heywood's Wise Woman of Hogsdon: 
** T receive thee gladly to my house, and wage thy stay." — H. N. H. 
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Ere he express himself, or move the people 
With what he would say, let him feel your 

sword, 
Which we will second. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounced shall bury 
His reasons with his body, 
Auf. Say no more : 

Here come the lords. 60 

.Enter the Lords of the city. 

All the Lords. You are most welcome home. 

Auf. I have not deserved it. 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perused 
What I have written to you ? 

Lords. We have. 

First Lord. And grieve to hear 't. 

What faults he made before the last, I think 
Might have found easy fines: but there to end 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge, making a treaty where 
There was a yielding, — this admits no excuse. 

Auf. He approaches: you shall hear him. 70 

Enter CoriolanuSj marching with drum and colors; 
the commoners being with him. 

Cor. Hail, lords! I am return'd your soldier; 
No more infected with my country's love 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 

67-68. "answering us with our own charge"; that is, making tb» 
cost of the war its recompense. — H. N. H. 
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That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars even to I 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils we havi| 
brought home | 

Do more than counterpoise a full third part 
The charges of the action. We have made 
peace, ] 

With no less honor to the Antiates 80 

Than shame to the Romans: and we here de- 
liver, 
Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 
Together with the seal o* the senate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Auf. Read it not, noble lords; 

But tell the traitor, in the highest degree 
He hath abused your powers. 

Cor. Traitor! how now! 

Auf. Aye, traitor, Marcius! 

Cor. Marcius! 

Auf. Aye, Marcius, Caius Marcius: dost thou think 
I 'U grace thee with that robbery, thy stol'n 

name 
Coriolanus, in Corioli? 90 

You lords and heads o' the state, perfidiously 
He has betray'd your business, and given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome, 
I say 'your city/ to his wife and mother; 
Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk; never admitting 
Counsel o' the war; but at his nurse's tears 
He whined and roar'd away your victory; 
That pages blush'd at him, and men of heart 
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CORIOLANUS Act v. Sc. vi. 

Look'd wondering each at other. 

Cor. Hear'st thou, Mars? 100 

Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears! 

Cor. Ha! 

! Auf. No more* 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. 'Boy!' O 

slave! x * 

Pardon me, lords, 'tis the first time that ever 
I was forced to scold. Your judgments, my 

grave lords, 
Must give this cur the lie: and his own notion — 
Who wears my stripes impress'd upon him; that 
Must bear my beating to his grave — shall join 
To thrust the lie unto him. 110 

First Lord. Peace, both, and hear me speak. 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsces; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. 'Boy!' false hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter'd your Volscians in Corioli; 
Alone I did it. 'Boy!' 

Auf. Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your shame, by this unholy brag- 
gart* 
'Fore your own eyes and ears? 

All Consp. Let him die for 't. 120 

All the People. r Tear him to pieces.' T>o it 
presently.' 4 He killed my son.' 'My 

100. "No morf; that is, "no more** thah a "boy of tears."— 
H. N. H. 
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Act V. Sc. vi. THE TRAGEDY OF 

daughter/ 'He killed my cousin Marcus.' 
'He killed my father/ 
Sec. Lord. Peace, ho! no outrage: peace! 
The man is noble, and his fame f olds-in 
This orb o* the earth. His last offenses to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 
Cor. O that I had him, 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe, 130 
To use my lawful sword! 
Auf. Insolent villain! 

All Consp. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him! 

[The Conspirators draw, and kill 
Coriolanus: Aufidius stands on 
his body. 
Lords. Hold, hold, hold, hold! 

Auf. My noble masters, hear me speak. 
First Lord. O Tullus — 

Sec. Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat valor 

will weep. 
Third Lord. Tread not upon him. Masters all, be 
quiet; 
Put up your swords. 
fiuf. My lords, when you shall know — as in this 
rage 
Provoked by him, you cannot — the great 

danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you '11 re- 
joice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honors 

126-127. "h%9 fame folds in this orb"; his fame overspreads the 
world.— H. N. H. 
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CORIOLANUS Act v. Sc. vi. 

To call me to your senate, I *11 deliver !41 

Myself your loyal servant, or endure 

Your heaviest censure. 
Wirst Lord. Bear from hence his hody ; 

And mourn you for him: let him be regarded 

As the most noble corse that ever herald 

Did follow to his urn. 
Sec. Lord. His own impatience 

Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 

Let 's make the best of it. 
Auf. My rage is gone, 

And I am struck with sorrow. Take him up: 

Help, three o* the chief est soldiers; I '11 be one. 

Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully: 

Trail your steel pikes. Though in this city 
he 152 

Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 

Which to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet he shall have a noble memory. 

Assist. [Exeunt, bearing the body of Corio- 
lanus. A dead march sounded. 

155. "memory; here again we hare memory used for memorial — 
H. N. H. 
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Abated, down-trodden, beaten- 
down (S. Walker conj. 
"abased") ; III. iii. 132. 

Absolute, perfect; IV. v. 143. 

Abused, deceived; III. i. 58. 

Addition, title; I. ix. 66. 

Advanced, raised, uplifted; I. vi. 
61. 

Affect, desire, aim at; II. ii. 
24. 

Affectiko, aiming at; IV. vi. 
32. 

Affection, inclination, tendency; 
L i. 113. 

Affections, inclinations, desires; 

I. i. 187. 

Affects, aims at; III. iii. 1. 
Afric, Africa; I. viii. 3. 
After, afterwards; II. ii. 58. 
After tour way, after you have 

told his story in your own 

way; V. vi. 58. 
Against, over against, in the way 

of; III. i. 247. 
Age, lifetime; IV. vi. 51. 
Ages, time, life; III. i. 7. 
Alarum, call to arms; II. ii. 82. 
All, any; III. i. 144. 
9 "all gaze;" the gaze of 

every eye; I. iii. 9. 
9 "all our lamentation"; i. *. 

"the sorrow of us all"; IV. vi. 

34. 
Allaying, tempering, diluting; 

II. i. 54. 

Allow, acknowledge; III. iii. 45. 



Allowance, acknowledgment ; 

III. ii. 57. 
Amazonian, chin, chin beardless 

as that of a female warrior; 

II. ii. 97. 

An, if; II. i. 150. 

Ancient, old, former; IV. i. 3; 

inveterate; II. i. 253; IV. v. 

103. 
Anon, at once; II. iii. 155. 
Answer, meet in battle; I. ii. 19. 

9 take advantage; II. iii. 273. 

, punishment, answering of a 

charge; III. i. 177. 
Answering, requiting, paying 

the debt due to us; V. vi. 67. 
Antiates, people of Antium; III. 

iii. 4. 
Antique, old; II. iii. 132. 
Appeared, apparent; (Hanmer, 

"afeefd"; Warburton, « ap- 
peal' d"\ Jackson conj. "ap- 

parel'd") ; IV. iii. 9. 
Approbation, "upon your a.," for 

the purpose of confirming your 

election; II. iii. 158. 
Apron-men, mechanics; IV. vi. 

96. 
Apt, susceptible; III. ii. 29. 
Arabia, the Arabian desert; IV. 

ii. 24. 
Are to, belong to; I. i. 283. 
Arithmetic, calculation;' III. i. 

245. 
Arm yourself, prepare yourself; 

III. ii. 138. 
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Abbiving, having reached; II. Babe; "a b. petition,"=a mere 



iii. 195. 

Abticle, condition; II. iii 210. 

Articulate, enter into negotia- 
tions; I. ix. 77. 

As, as if; I. i. 22; I. i. 228. 

, as that; II. i. 256. 

, as that with which; III. iii. 

74. 

Assembly (quadrisyllable); I. i. 
165. 

Assistance, persons assisting; 
(Hanmer, "assistants" ; Wal- 
ker, "assistancy") ; IV. vi. S3. 

At, at the price of; V. vi. 46. 

At a word, in a word, in short; 
I. iii. 126. 

At home, in my own home; I. 
x. 25. 

Atone, reconciled; IV. vi. 72. 

At point, on the point of; III. 
i. 194. 

Attach, arrest; III. L 175. 

Attend, listen; I. ix. 4. 

, await; II. ii. 166. 

Attended, waited for; I. x. 30. 

Attends, awaits; I. i. 84. 

Aububn» probably flaxen; (Ff. 
1, 2, 3, "Abram"); II. iii. 22. 

Audible, quick of hearing; IV. 
v. 244. 

AuouBEB, soothsayer; II. i. 1. 

Austerity and garb, austere de- 
meanor; IV. vii. 44. 

Authority, those in power; L L 
16. 

Avoid, quit; IV. v. 26. 

* get you gone; IV. v. 35. 

Baes, cries ba; II. i. 12. 
Bald, senseless; III. i. 165. 
, uncovered, bareheaded; IV. 

v. 210. 
Bale, harm, injury; "must have 

b.," "must get the worst of it;" 

I. i. 173. 
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petition; V. i. 20. 
Bats, heavy sticks; I. i. 61. 
Batten, grow fat; IV. v. 36. 
Battle, army drawn up in battle 

array; I. vi. 51. 
Beam; "below the b. of sight," 

farther down than the range 

of sight; III. ii. 5. 
Beabd to beard, face to face; 

I. x. 11. 
Beab the knave, bear being 

called knave; III. iii. 33. 
Because that, because; III. ii. 

52. 
Bemock, intensive form of mock; 

I. i. 267. 

Be naught, be lost; III. i. 231. 
Bended, made obeisance, bowed; 

II. i. 290. 

Be off, take my hat off; II. iii 

112. 
Be put, come; III. i. 233. 
Best, t. e. best, chief men; I. ix. 

77. 
Bestbid, bestrode, i. e. stood over 

to defend a fallen soldier; II. 

ii. 98. 
Be that I am, show myself in 

my true character; I. x. 5. 
Bewray, reveal, show, betray; V. 

iii. 95. 
Bisson conspectutties, purblind 

powers of sight; (Ff. 1, 2, 

"beesome"; Ff. 3, 4, "beesorn" 

and "Besom") ; II. i. 73. 
Bleeding, t. e. "without having, 

as it were, dressed and cured 

it" (Schmidt) ; II. i. 90. 
Bless'd, happy; II. ii. 64. 
£less fbom, preserve from; I. 

iii. 51. 
Blood, offspring, son; I. ix. 14. 
Blown, swollen; V. iv. 52. 
Bolted, sifted, refined; III. i. 322. 
Bonnet, cap, hat; III. ii. 73. 
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Bonneted, i. e. unbonneted, took 
off their caps or bonnets; 
(Johnson conj. "unbonnet- 
ted"); II. ii. SI. 

Bosom multiplied, "the bosom 
of that many-headed monster, 
the people" (Malone); III. i. 
131. 

Botcher, patcher of old clothes; 
II. i. 109. 

Bountiful, bountifully; II. iii. 
115. 

Brand, stigma; III. i. 304. 

Brawn, brawny or muscular 
part of the arm; IV. v. 127. 

Break his neck, cause his down- 
fall, destroy him; III. iii. 30. 

Breathe you, take breath; I. vi. 
1. 

Briefly, a short time ago, lately; 
I. vi. 16. 

Broils, wars; III. ii. 81. 

Broke, broken; IV. iv. 19. 

Brow-bound, crowned; II. ii. 
104. 

Budge, flee, flinch; I. vi. 44. 

Bulks, the projecting parts of 
shop on which goods were ex- 
posed for sale; II. i. 935. 

Bussing, kissing; III. ii. 75. 

By, at; I. vi. 5. 

, in comparison with; I. x. 

18. 

, next to, near; III. i. 101. 



Cambric, a fine white linen stuff; 

I. iii. 98. 
Came off, escaped; II. ii. 118. 
Canker'd, corrupted, polluted; 

IV. v. 98. 
Canopy, t. e. the canopy of 

heaven, the sky; IV. v. 49. 
Capital, deadly; V. iii. 104. 
Capitulate, make terms; V. iii. 



Caps and legs, salutations, obei- 
sance; II. i. 80. 

Carbonado, a piece of meat cut 
and slashed for broiling; IV. 
v. 201. 

Casque, helmet; IV. vii. 43. 

Catched, caught; I. iii. 72. 

Cats, a term of contempt; (Col- 
lier MS. "Curs"; Staunton 
conj. "Bats"; Gould conj. 
"Bats") ; IV. ii. 34. 

Cause, occasion, opportunity; II. 
iii. 208. 

, quarrel; III. i. 235. 

, "as c. will be obeyed," as 

occasion shall dictate; I. vi. 83. 

Cautelous, crafty; IV. i. 33. 

Censure, judgment; I. i. 278. 

, sentence; III. iii. 46. 

Censured, estimated; II. i. 24. 

Centuries, bodies of a hundred 
men; I. vii. 3. 

Centurions, Roman officers who 
had the command of a hun- 
dred soldiers; IV. iii. 49. 

Chafed, vexed, angered; III. iii 
27. 

Change of honors, fresh hon- 
ors, variety of honors; (Theo- 
bald, "charge") ; II. i. 223. 

Charge, cost; V. vi. 68. 

Charg'd, would charge; IV. vi. 
112. 

Charges, troops, companies; IV. 
iii. 50. 

Charter, privilege; I. ix. 14. 

Chats, chats of, gossips about; 
II. i. 233. 

Choice; "at thy C," do as you 
like; III. ii 123. 

Choose, fail to; IV. iii. 41. 

Chose, chosen; II. iii. 168. 

Circumvention, the power of 
circumventing; I. ii. 6. 

Clapp'd to, quickly shut; I. iv. 
51. 
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Clean kim, quite from the pur- 
pore; kam = crooked; III. i. 
304. 

Clip, embrace; I. vL 99. 

Cluck'd, called, as a hen does; 
(F. 1, "clock'd") ; V. iii. 163. 

Clusters, mobs; IV. vi. 199. 

Clutch'd, if there were clutched; 

III. iU. 71. 

Cockle, weed which grows in 
cornfields; III. i. 70. 

Coo, cheat, cozen; III. ii. 133. 

Coign, corner; V. iv. 1. 

Come off, come out of the bat- 
tie; I. vi. 1. 

Comfortable, cheerful; I. iii. 9. 

Commanded, entrusted with a 
command; I. L 979. 

Commandment, command; II. 
iii. 944. 

Commend, recommend, introduce; 

IV. v. 151. 

Common, commons, people; I. i. 
161. 

Common past, share in common; 
I. ix. 39. 

Companions, fellows; (used con- 
temptuously); IV. v. 14. 

Complexions, temperaments, dis- 
positions; II. i. 237. 

Compounded, agreed; V. vi. 84. 

Conclude, decide; III. i. 144. 

Condemned, (?) damnable; I. 
viii. 15. 

Condition, disposition; II. iii. 
109. 

Confirmed, determined, resolute; 

I. iii. 68. 

Confound, waste; I. vi. 17. 
Confusion, ruin; III. L 110; 
Conies, rabbits; IV. v. 931. 
Conn'd, learned; IV. i. 11. 
Consent of, agreement about; 

II. iii. 26. 

Constant, true to my word; I. 
i. 949. 



Contrived, plotted; III. iii. 6a 

Convented, convened; II. ii. 60. 

Converses, is conversant, asso- 
ciates; II. i. 57. 

Corioli walls, the walls of Co- 
rioli; I. viu. 8. 

Cormorant, ravenous; I. i. 131. 

Countenance, mere patronage; 
V. vi. 40. 

Counterpoised, equaled, counter- 
balanced; II. ii. 93. 

Country (trisyllabic); I. ix. 17. 

Courage, plain speaking; (Col- 
lier MS. and Singer MS. "car- 
riage") ; III. iii. 99. 

Crack, boy (slightly contemptu- 
ous) ; I. iii. 78. 

Cracking, breaking; I. i. 78. 

Crafted fair, made nice work 
of it; IV. vi. 118. 

Cranks, winding passages; I. i. 
147. 

Cry, pack; III. iii. 190. 

- 9 proclaim; III. i. 975. 

Cudgel, thick stick; IV. v. 157. 

Cunning, knowledge; IV. i. 9. 

Cupboarding, hoarding; I. i. 109. 

Curded, congealed; (Ff., "curd- 
ed"; Rowe, "curdled"), V. iii. 
66. 

Cypress grove, grove of cypress 
trees; (Ff„ "Cyprue grove"); 
I. x. 30. 



Dances, causes to dance; IV. v. 
193. 

Daws, jackdaws; (daws were 
considered as emblems of chat- 
tering and foolish persons); 
IV. v. 49. 

Debile, weak; I. ix. 48. 

Declines, falls; II. L 186. 

Deed-achieving honor, honor 
gained by achievement; II. * 
19& 
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999. 
vi. 



III. 



con- 



Deliyer, narrate, tell your tale; 

I. i. 104. 

, show; V. vi. 141. 

Deliver'd, reported; IV. vi. 63. 
Demand, ask; III. iii. 43. 
Demerits, merits; I. i. 282. 
Deserved, deserving; III. i. 
Designments, designs; V. 

35. 
Despite, spite; III. iii. 139. 
Determine, terminate, end; 

iii. 43. 
Determined of, decided, 

cerning; II. ii. 43. 
Deucalion, the Greek Noah; II. 

i. 106. 
Devour, destroy; I. i. 268. 
Dieted, fed up; I. ix. 62. 
Differenct, difference, (so F. 1; 

F. 2, "difference"); V. iv. 12. 
Directitude, a coined word not 

understood; IV. v. 227, 228. 
Dibbench'd, drove from your 

seat; II. ii. 77. 
Discharge, perform; (technical 

term for playing a part upon 

the stage); III. ii. 106. 
Disciplined, thrashed; II. i. 146. 
Disease, disturb, spoil; I. iii. 121. 
Disgrace, humiliation; I. i. 103. 
Dishonor'd, dishonorable; III. i. 

60. 
Disposition, five syllables; I. vi 

74. 
DisPROPERTiED, taken away; (Ff. 

9, 3, 4, "disproportioned") ; 

II. i. 373. 

DissENTious, seditious, rebellious; 
I. i. 174. 

Distinctly ranges, stands up- 
right; III. i. 206. 

Dorr, the smallest piece of money, 
worth half a farthing; a com- 
mon metaphor for a trifle; I. 
v. 7. 
tant, dotard; V. ii. 47. 



Doublets, the inner garments of 

a man; I. v. 7. 
Doubt, fear; III. i. 159. 
Drachma, an ancient Greek coin; 

(Ff. 1, 2, "Drachme"; Ff. 3, 

4, "Drachm"; Staunton, 

"dram") ; I. v. 6. 
Drop, shed; I. v. 19. 

Each way, in every way; III. i. 
49. 

Ears; "by the eV quarreling; I. 
i. 943. 

Edge, sword; I. iv. 99. 

Effected, achieved; I. ix. 18. 

Emearquements, probably em- 
bargo, restrain, hinderance; 
(Rowe, "Embarkmente" ; Han- 
mer, "Embankments" ; Warbur- 
ton, "Embarrmente" etc.); I. 
x. 99. 

Embracements, embraces; I. iii. 
5. 

Empducutic, quackish, (probably 
a coined word); (Ff. 1, 9, 
"Emperickqutique"} Ff. 3, 4, 
"Empericktique"; Pope, "Em- 
peric"; Collier MS. "Empiric 
physic") ; II. i. 134. 

Emulation, envious contention; 

I. i. 994. 

End; "for an e.," to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis; (according to 
some = to cut the matter 
short) ; II. i. 969. 

End all his, make all his own 
at last; ("end," a provincial 
term for getting in a harvest) ; 
V. vi. 37. 

Endure, remain; I. vi. 58. 

Enemy, (used adjectively; F. 4, 
"aiwmyV'); IV. iv. 94. 

Enforce, urge, lay stress upon; 

II. iii. 933. 

Enter'd in, acquainted with; I. 
ii. 9. 
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Entertainment, engaged for 

service; IV. iii. 51. 

, reception; IV. v. 10. 

Envied against, shown malice, 

ill-will toward; (Becket conj. 

"inveiffh'd"); III. iii. 95. 
Envy, hatred, malice; III. iii. 3. 
Envy you, show hatred against 

you; (Keightley, "envy to 

you"); III. iii. 57. 
Estimate, worth; HI. iii. 114. 
Even, equably; IV. vii. 37. 
Ever, ever, always the same; IL 

1.217. 
Exposture, exposure; IV. L 36. 
Extol, praise, laud; I. ix. 14. 
Extremities, urgent necessity; 

III. ii. 41. 

Factionary, taking part in a 

quarrel; V. ii. SO. 
Factions, parties, sides in a 

quarrel; I. i. 90S. 
Fail in, fail in granting; V. iii. 

90. 
Fair, kind, conciliatory; III. iii 

91. 
Fairness, best; I. ix. 73. 
Falsely, treacherously; III. L 60. 
Fame and envy, detested or 

odious fame; I. viii. 4. 
Fane, temple; I. x. 20. 
Fatioate, fatigued, wearied; IL 

ii. 133. 
Favor, countenance, look; IV. 

iii. 9. 
Fear, fear for; I. vii. 5. 
Feeblino. weakening; I. i. 305. 
Fell, cruel; I. iii. 51. 
Fellest, cruellest, fiercest; IV. 

iv. 18. 
FmiusED, beaten; M jocularly 

formed from the name of 

Aufidius" (Ff„ "fiddiou9 f cP , ) i 

II. i. 151. 
Fielded, in the field; I. iv. 13. 



Fillip, strike, beat; V. iii. 59. 

Fire (dissyllabic) ; I. i. 201. 

Fires of heaven, stars; I. iv. 39. 

First, first-born; (Heath conj. 
"fierce"; Keightley, "fairest"; 
Cartwright conj. "dear's?'); 
IV. i. 33. 

Fit o' the time, present distem- 
perature; III. ii. 33. 

Fit you, fit yourself; II. ii. 148. 

Flamens, priests; II. i. 238. 

Flaw, gust; V. iii. 74, 

Flouted, mocked; II. iii. 173. 

Fob off, trick, cheat; I. i. 103. 

Foil'd, defeated; I. ix. 48. 

Fold-in, enclose; III. iii 68. 

Fond, foolish; IV. i. 26. 

Fool, play the fool; II. iii. 134, 

For, as for; I. i. 74. 

, against; II. ii. 94, 

Force, urge; III. ii. 51. 

Fore-advised, advised, admonish- 
ed beforehand; II. iii. 205. 

'Fore me, an oath; probably 
used instead of "'fore God"; 
I. i. 130. 

Forgot, forgotten; IV. iii. 3. 

Forsworn to grant, sworn not 
to grant; V. iii. 80. 

Forth, forth from, out of; I. iv. 
23. 

9 gone; IV. i. 49. 

For that, because; I. i. 123. 

FossET-sELLER, seller of fossets or 
taps; (Ff. 1, 2, 3, "Forset"; 
F. 4, "Fauset") ; II. i. 82. 

Four, (?) used of an indefinite 
number; I. vi. 84. 

Foxship, ingratitude and cun- 
ning; IV. ii. 18. 

Fragments, a term of contempt; 
I. i. 232. 

Frame, fashion; III. ii. 84. 

Free, liberal; III. ii. 88. 

Free contempt, unconcealed con- 
tempt; II. iii. 214, 
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Freelier, more freely; I. ill. S. 

From the canon, against estab- 
lished rule; (Mason takes the 
words to mean "according to 
rule; alluding to the absolute 
veto of the tribunes"); III. i. 
90. 

Front, confront; V. ii. 44. 

Full quit of, fully revenged 
upon; IV. v. 90. 

Full third part, by a full third; 
V. vi. 78. 

Further, further business; II. 
iii. 187. 



Gall'd, hurt, wounded; II. ill. 
909. 

Gan, began; II. ii. HI. 

Gangrened, mortified, diseased; 
III. i. 307. 

Garland, crown, glory; I. 1. 194. 

, i. e. the oaken garland, the 

prize of victory; II. ii. 107. 

Gave him way, gave way to him; 
V. vi. 39. 

Gave me, made me suspect; IV. 
v. 158. 

General louts, stupid bump- 
kins; III. ii. 64. 

Generosity; "to break the heart 
of g.," i. e. "to give the final 
blow to the nobles" (Johnson) ; 
I. i. 921. 

Gentry, gentle birth; III. L 143. 

Giber, scoffer; II. i. 95. 

Giddy, thoughtless; I. i. 978. 

Gird, taunt, jeer at; I. i. 966. 

Give, represent; I. ix. 55. 

Give me excuse, excuse me, par- 
don me; I. iii. 118. 

Give me way, yields to me; IV. 
iv. 95. 

Given, given the power; III. i 
93. 

Hooded, idolized; V. iii. 11. 



God-den, good even (F. 4, 

"good-e'en") ; II. i. 108. 
Gone, ago; I. ii. 6. 
Good, rich, with play upon literal 

sense of the word; I. i. 16. 

■, good quality; I. ix. 39. 

, (used ironically); IV. vi. 

70. 
Good condition, used in double 

sense; (1) good terms of 

treaty; (9) good character; I. 

x. 6. 
Good report, reputation; I. ix. 

54. 
Got on, won from; III. iii. 4. 
Grace, show honor to; V. iii. 15. 
Gracious, lovely and loveable; II. 

i. 900. 
Grained ash, rough, tough ashen 

spear; IV. v. 115. 
Gratify, requite; II. ii. 46. 
Greater part, majority; II. iii. 

43. 
Grief-shot, sorrow-stricken; V. 

L 44. 
Groat, coin of the value of four- 
pence; III. ii. 10. 
Guard; "upon my brother's g.," 

under the protection of my 

brother; I. x. 95. 
Guess, think, imagine; I. i. 19. 
Gulf, whirlpool; I. i. 107. 

Had carried, might have carried 

(or had in effect carried); V. 

vi. 43. 
Had purpose, intended; IV. v. 

196. 
Hale, haul; V. iv. 49. 
Handkerchers, handkerchiefs; 

II. i. 989. 
Hang by the wall, be useless; 

I. iii. 13. 
Hap, happen, chance; III. iii. 

94. 
Hardly, with difficulty; V. ii. 79. 
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Has, he has; (F. 3, "JJaV; F. 

4, "H'as") ; III. i. 161. 
Haver, he who has it, possessor; 

II. ii. 91. 

Have struck, have been strik- 
ing; I. vi. 4. 
Have them into, get themselves 

into; II. ii. 32. 
Have with you, I am with you, 

come on; II. i. 295. 
Havoc, merciless destruction; III. 

i. 275. 
Head; "made new head," raised 

a fresh army; III. i. 1. 
Hear hither, hear the sound 

here; I. iii. 35. 
Heart, sense; II. iii. £18. 
Helms,, those at the helm, i. e. 

the leaders; I. i. 85. 

> helmets; IV. v. 132. 

Helps, remedies; III. i. 221. 
Here, "at this point, suiting the 

action to the word" (Wright) ; 

III. ii. 74. 

Hereto, hitherto; II. ii. 66. 

Hie, hasten; I. ii 26. 

Him, i. e. this one; I. vi. 36. 

Hint, occasion, that which gives 
matter and motive; III. iii. 
25. 

Hob and Dick, familiar names 
of clowns; Hob diminutive of 
Robert; (cp. colloquial use 
"Tom, Dick, and Harry") ; II. 
iii. 129. 

Hold, bear; III. ii. 80. 

Holloa, cry hollo ! after me, pur- 
sue; (Ff., "hollow"); I. viii. 7. 

Holp, helped; III. i. 277. 

Home, to the utmost; I. iv. 38. 

, thoroughly; "speak him h.," 

adequately praise him; II. ii. 
109. 

Hoxor'd, honorable; III. i. 72. 

Hoo, an exclamation of joy; II. 
L 122. 



Hoop'd, t. €. whooped, hollowed, 

hooted; IV. v. 85. 
Horse-drench, physic for a 

horse; II. i. 136. 
Hospitable canon, sacred law 

of hospitality; I. x. 26. 
Hours, time; (Rowe (ed. 2) f 

"honors"); I. v. 5. 
Housekeepers, keepers, stayers 

at home; I. iii. 58. 
Hum, to make a sound expres- 
sive of contempt or anger; 

(Qq., "hem") ; V. i. 49. 
Humorous, full of whims and 

humors; II. i. 52. 
Hukgry, sterile; V. iii. 58. 
Husbandry, management; IV. 

vii. 22. 
Huswife, housewife; I. iii. 80. 
Hydra, the fabulous serpent 

with many heads killed by 

Hercules; III. i. 93. 

Impediment; "your i.," "the ob- 
stacles opposed by you";, I. i. 
80. 

Imperfect, faulty (as a magis- 
trate); II. i. 55. 

In, of; II. ii. 16. 

9 into; II. iii. 270; III. ii. 91. 

, by; III. i. 910. 

, on; III. iii. 102. 

Incorporate, forming one body; 
I. i. 140. 

Infirmity, weakness; "of their 
i.," subject to the same faults 
and failings as they; III. i. 
82. 

Information, the source of in- 
formation, informant; IV. vi. 
53. 

Inorate, ungrateful; V. ii. 94. 

Inorateful, ungrateful; II. ii. 
37. 

Inheritance, possessor; III. ii. 
68. 
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Inherited, realized, enjoyed; II. 
i 994. 

Injurious, insulting; III. iii 69. 

Injury, sense of wrong; V. i. 64. 

Innovator, one who changes 
things for the worse; III. i 
175. 

Interims, intervals; I. vi 5. 

Interjoin, cause to intermarry; 
IV. iv. 22. 

Issues, children; IV. iv. 22. 

It is, he is; (used contemptu- 
ously) ; IV. v. 48. 

Jack guardant, a Jack on 
guard; V. ii. 67. 

Jealous queen of heaven, i. #. 
Juno, the guardian of conju- 
gal fidelity; V. iii. 46. 

Judicious, judicial; V. vi. 197. 

Jump, risk, hazard; (Pope, 
"vamp"; Singer (ed. 2) 9 
"imp") ; III. i. 154. 

Kick'd at, scorned, spurned; II. 

ii. 130. 
Knee, go on your knees; V. i 6. 

Lack'd, had lost; III. ii. 23. 
Lamentation; "to all our 1*" to 

the sorrow of us all; IV. vi. 

34. 
Larum, alarum, the call to arms; 

I. iv. 9. 
Late, lately; III. i. 196. 
Lay, lodged; I. ix. 89. 
Leads, leaden roofs of the 

houses; IV. vi. 89. 
Leash, the string or chain by 

which a greyhound is held; I. 

vi. 38. 
Leasing, falsehood; V. ii. 99. 
Leave, leave off; I. iii. 99. 
Leaves, leave; IV. v. 140. 
Lenity, mildness, want of se- 
verity; III. i. 99. 



Lesser, less; (Ff. 1, 2, "Utsen"; 

Rowe, "£*» for") ; I. vi. 70. 
Lesson'd, taught by us; II. iii 

191. 
Let go, let it go, let it pass; 

III. ii. 18. 
Lets, he lets; II. ii. 17. 
Lies, lodges, dwells; IV. Iv. 8. 
Lies tou on, is incumbent upon 

you; III. ii. 59. 
Lteve, lief, gladly; (Ff. 9, 3, 

"Zfo«"; F. 1, "««*"; Capell, 

"lief) ; IV. v. 188. 
Like, equal; I. i. 110. 

, likely; I. iii. 16. 

Liking, good opinion, favor; I. 

L 905. 
Limitation, required time; IL 

iii 159. 
List, listen, hear; I. iv. 90. 

, pleasest; III. ii. 198. 

LocKRAM, coarse linen; II. i 934. 
Long op you, owing to you; V. 

iv. 39. 
'Longs, belongs; V. iii. 170. 
Looks, seems likely, promises; 

(Hanmer, "work*'); III. iii. 

99. 
Lose, waste, by preaching to 

them in vain; II. iii 67. 
Lots to blanks = all the world 

to nothing; (lots = prizes in 

the lottery; the reference is to 

the value of the lots, not to the 

number); V. ii 10. 
Lover, loving friend; V. ii. 14. 
Lurch'd, robbed; II. ii 107. 



Made doubt, doubted; I. ii 18. 
Made pair hands, made good 

work; IV. vi. 117. 
Made head, raised an army; II. 

ii. 99. 
Maims of shame, shameful, dis* 

graceful injuries; IV. il 93. 
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Make a lip, curl up my lip in 

contempt; II. i. 133. 
Make good, hold, defend; I. y. 

13. 
Malice, hatred; II. i. 253. 
Malkin, kitchen-wench; probably 

contraction of Matilda; II. i. 

233. 
Mammocked, tore in pieces; I. iii 

75. 
Man-entered, initiated into 

manhood; II. ii. 105. 
Manifest, notorious; I. iii. 57. 
Mankind, (i.) masculine; (ii.) a 

human being; IV. ii. 16. 
Many, multitude; (F. 1, "mey- 

nit"; Ff. 2, 3, "wwyny"); III. 

L 66. 
Mark, power; II. ii 95. 
Match, bargain; II. iii. 90. 
Measles, scurvy wretches; III. i. 

78. 
Meed, reward; II. ii. 103. 
Memory, memorial; IV. v. 78. 
Mercy; "at m*" at the mercy of 

the conquered; I. x. 7. 
Merely, absolutely; III. i. 305. 
Met, are met; (Hanmer, "meet"} 

Capell, "are mef; Anon. conj. 

"we've met" ) ; II. ii. 53. 
Microcosm, little world; II. L 

71. 
Minded, reminded; V. i. 18. 
Minnows, small fry; III. i. 89. 
Mirth; "our better m.," "our 

mirth, which would be greater 

without her company," 

(Schmidt); I. iii. 121. 
Misery, wretchedness, poverty; 

II. ii. 133. 
Mock'd, scoffed at; II. iii. 179. 
Modest, moderate; III. i. 275. 
Moe, more; II. iii. 138 . 
Monster'd, exaggerated; II. ii. 



More, greater; III. ii. 124. 



Mortal, fatal; II. ii. 117. 

> mortally; V. iii. 189. 

Motion, motive; II. i. 57. 

» "your loving m. towards," 

"your kind interposition with" 

(Johnson) ; II. ii. 59. 
Mountebank their loves, play 

the mountebank to win their 

love; III. ii. 132. 
Movers, loafers in search of plun- 
der; I. v. 5. 
Mull'd, flat, insipid; IV. v. 245. 
Multitudinous tongue, the 

tongues of the multitude; III. 

i. 156. 
Mummers, maskers, masquera- 

ders; II. i. 87. 
Muniments, supplies of war; I. 

L 128. 
Murrain; "a m. on't," a plague 

upon it; (an oath) ; I. v. 3. 
Muse, wonder; III. ii. 7. 
Mutiners, mutineers; I. i. 260. 
My horse to yours, 111 wager 

my horse to yours; I. iv. 2. 

Name, credit; II. i. 156. 
Napless, threadbare; II. i. 259. 
Native, origin, source; (Johnson 
and Heath conj. "motive"); 

III. i. 129. 

Nature, natural disposition; IV. 
vii. 41. 

Navel, center; III. i. 123. 

Needer, the man needing the ad- 
vantage; IV. i. 44. 

Nerves, sinews; I. i. 148. 

Nervy, sinewy; II. i. 185. 

Never-needed; "so n.n.," i. e. 
never so needed; V. i. 34. 

Nicely-gawded, daintily be- 
decked; (Lettsom conj. "nice- 
ly-guarded") ; II. i. 242. 

Noble, nobles; III. i. 29. 

Noble touch, tested nobility; 

IV. i. 49. 
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Noise and horn, noisy horn; III, 

i. 95. 
Nose, to scent; V. i. 28. 
Not, not only; (Hanmer, "not 

only") ; III. iii. 97. 
Note, notice; I. ix. 49. 
Nothing, not at all; I. iii. 114. 
Notion, understanding; V, vi. 

107. 
Now, just; I. ix. 79. 

Object, sight; I. i. 21. 
Occupation; "the voice of o., w 

t. e. "the votes of the working 

men"; IV. vi. 97. 
O'er-beat, overwhelm; (Ff., "o' re- 
heat"; Rowe, "o'er-bear"; 

Becket conj. "o'er-beaSt" ) ; 

IV. v. 138. 
O'er-peer, rise above; II. iii. 134. 
Of, from; II. iii. 251. 
— , concerning; I. i. 279. 

, by; I. ii. 13. 

Offer'd, attempted; V. i. 23. 
about, of the value of; IV. 

iv. 17. 
Official marks, tokens of office; 

II. iii. 154. 
On, of; (Ff. 1, 2, "one") ; I. ii. 

4. 
Once, once for all; II. iii. 1. 

, once when; II. iii. 17. 

One danger, (?) "constant 

source of danger"; (Theobald, 

f W) ; III. i. 288. 
Only, sole; I. ix. 36. 
On's, of his; I. iii. 76. 
On't, of it; III. i. 152. 
Ope, open; I. iv. 43. 
Opinion, public opinion; I. i. 

281. 
Opposer, opponent; IV. iii. 38. 
Opposite, opponent; II. ii. 24. 
Orange-wife, woman who sells 

oranges; II. i. 82. 
Ordinance, rank; III. ii. 12. 



Ospret, the fishing hawk or 
eagle, supposed to have the 
power of fascinating fish; (Ff., 
"Aspray") ; IV. vii. 34. 

Our, from us; (Hanmer, "their"; 
Ingleby conj. "/or"; Lettsom 
conj. "a"; Kinnear, "as"); III. 
i. 121. 

Out, thoroughly, out and out; 
IV. v. 128. 

Outdares, exceeds in bravery; I. 
iv. 53. 

Out o' door, out of doors; (F. 
1, "out a doore") ; I. iii. 124. 

Out of; "out of daily fortune," 
i. e. "in consequence of unin- 
terrupted success"; IV. vii. 38. 

Overtaken, come up with, 
equaled; I. ix. 19. 

Owe, own; III. ii. 130. 

Owe you, exposed you to; V. 
vi. 139. 

Palates; "the greatest taste 
most p. theirs," the predomi- 
nant taste savors most of 
theirs; (Johnson, "must pah- 
ate"); III. i. 104. 

Paltering, equivocation, trifling; 
III. i. 58. 

Parcel, part; IV. v. 236. 

Parcels, portions; I. ii. 32. 

Part, side; I. x. 7. 

Parted, departed; V. vi. 73. 

Participate = participating ; I. 
i. 112. 

Particular, personal; IV. v. 93. 

> private interest; IV. vii. 

13. 

> personal relation; V. i. 3. 

Particularize, specify, empha- 
size; I. i. 22. 

Particulars; "by p.," one by 
one; II. iii. 51. 

Party, side, part; I. i. 244. 

Pass, pass by, neglect; II. ii. 145. 
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Past doubt, without doubt; II. 

iii. 271. 
Patience ; "by your p.," by your 

leave; I. iii. 85. 
Pawn'd, pledged; V. vi. 91. 
Penelope, the wife of Ulysses; 

I. ii. 99. 

Pent, the sentence of being 
pent; III. iii. 89. 

Perceive's, perceive his; II. ii. 
169. 

Pehemptort, firmly resolved; III. 
i. 986. 

Pestering, thronging; IV. vi. 
7. 

Physical, salutary; I. v. 19. 

Pick, pitch; I. i. 910. 

Piece, piece of money, coin; III. 
iii. 39. 

, add to; II. iii. 226. 

Piercing, sharp, severe; (?) 
mortifying; I. i. 99. 

Pikes, (i.) lances, spears, (ii.) 
pitchforks; (used with play on 
both senses) ; I. i. 94. 

Place; "his p.," i. e. the con- 
sulship; II. i. 179. 

Please it, if it please; V. vi. 
140. 

Plebeii, plebeians; (Rowe, "ple- 
beian*") ; II. iii. 198. 

Plot; "single p.," my own per- 
son, body; III. ii. 109. 

Points, commands (as if given 
by a trumpet); IV. vi. 195. 

Poison, destroy; V. ii. 94. 

Poll, number, counted by heads; 
(Ff., "pole") ; III. i. 134. 

Polled, bared, cleared; (orig- 
inally cut the hair) ; IV. v. 990. 

Poorest, smallest; III. iii. 39. 

Portance, bearing, demeanor; 

II. iii. 938. 

Ports, gates; I. viL 1. 
Possessed, informed; II. i. 153. 
Post, messenger; V. vL 50. 



Pot; "to the p.," to certain 

death; I. iv. 47. 
Potch, poke; I. x. 15. 
Pother, uproar; II. i. 943. 
Pound up, shut up as in a 

pound; I. iv. 17. 
Power, army, armed force; I. U» 

9. 
Pow, wow, pooh, pooh; II. i. 

164. 
Practice, stratagem; IV. i. 33. 
Prank them, deck themselves; 

(used contemptuously); III. i. 

93. 
Precipitation* precipitousness; 

III. ii. 4. 

Preparation, force ready for 
action; I. ii. 15. 

Present, present time, oppor- 
tunity; I. vi. 60. 

, immediate, instant; III. i. 

919. 

Presently, immediately, at once; 

IV. v. 934. 

Press'd, impressed, forced into 

service; I. ii. 9. 
Pretenses, intentions; I. ii. 90. 
Progeny, race; I. viii. 19. 
Pronounce, pronounce the sen- 

tence; III. iii. 88. 
Proof; "more p.," more capable 

of resistance; I. iv. 25. 
Proper, own; I. ix. 57. 
Properly, as my own personal 

matter; V. ii. 92. 
Proud; "p. to be"= proud of be- 
ing; I. i. 969. 
Provand, provender; (Pope, 

"provender") ; II. i. 976. 
Prove, put to the proof; I. vi. 62. 
Puling, whining, whimpering; 

IV. ii. 59. 
Pupil age, pupilage, minority; 

(Ff. 9, 3, 4, "PupO-age") ; II. 

ii. 104. 
Purpose; "our p. to them," of 
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announcing our intention to 
them (i. e. t the* people) ; II. ii. 
158. 

Put ik hazard, risked; II. iii. 
270. 

Put upon* incited, urged; II. i. 
281. 

Put you to't, put you to the 
test; I. i. 939. 

Put you to your fortune, re- 
duce you to the necessity of 
making the chances of war; 
III. ii. 60. 

Putting ok, instigation; II. iii. 
266. 

Quaked, made to shudder; I. ix. 

6. 
Quarry, technically, game alive 

or dead; here, a heap of dead; 

(a hunting term); I. i. 208. 
Quarter'd, slaughtered; I. i. 209. 
Quired, sang in harmony; III. 

ii. 113. 

Rack'd, strained to the utmost; 
V. i. 16. 

Rakes, (i.) instruments for rak- 
ing, (ii.) good for nothing 
men; (used with play on 
both senses of the word); I. 
i. 25. 

Rapt, enraptured; IV. v. 123. 

Rapture, fit; II. i. 232. 

Rascal, originally, a lean and 
worthless deer; with play on 
both meanings of the word; 
I. i. 169. 

Reason ="there is reason for 
it" | IV. v. 254. 

, argue for; V. iii. 176. 

, converse; I. ix. 58. 

Reasons, arguments; V. vi. 59. 

Receipt; "his r.," that which he 
received; I. i. 122. 



Receive to heart, take to heart; 

IV. iii. 23. 
Reckless, thoughtless; III. i. 92. 
Recommend, commit the task; 

II. ii. 157. 
Rectorship, guidance; II. iii. 

219. 
Reechy, dirty; (literally smoky) ; 

II. i. 234. 
Reek, vapor; IJI. iii. 121. 
Rejourn, adjourn; II. i. 83. 
Remains, it remains; II. iii. 153. 
Remove, "for the r.," to raise 

the siege; I. ii. 28. 
Render, render up, give; I. ix. 

34. 
Repeal, recall from banishment; 

IV. vii. 32. 
Repetition, utterance, mention; 

I. i. 49. 
Report, reputation; II. i. 136. 
, "give him good r.," speak 

well of him; I. i. 35. 
Request, asking the votes of 

the people; II. iii. 156. 
Require, ask; II. ii. 162. 
Rest, stay; IV. i. 39. 
Restitution,; "to hopeless r., M so 

that there were no hope of 

restitution; III. i. 16. 
Retire, retreat; I. vL (direc.). 
Rheum, tears; V. vi. 46. 
Ridges horsed, ridges of house- 
roofs with people sitting as- 
tride of them; II. \. 236. 
Ripe aptness, perfect readiness; 

IV. iii. 25. 
Road, inroad; III. i. 5. 
Rome gates, the gates of Rome; 

IV. v. 218. 
RoTED, learned by rote; III. ii. 

55. 
Rub, impediment; a term taken 

from the game of bowls; III. 

i. 60. 
Ruth, pity; I. i. 207. 
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Safe-guard; M on s* M under pro- 
tection of a guard; III. L 9. 

Sat, if there sat; III. iii. 70. 

Save you, *. *. God save yon, 
(a common form of saluta- 
tion); IV. iv. 6. 

Say, say on, speak; III. iii. 41. 

Scabs, a term of extreme con- 
tempt; here used quibblingly; 

I. i. 176. 

Scaling, weighing, comparing; 

II. iii. 363. 

Scandal'd, defamed; III. i. 44. 

Scarr'd, wounded; IV. v. 116. 

Scorn him, disdain to allow 
him; III. i. 968. 

Scotched, cut, hacked; IV. v. 
201. 

'Sdeath, a contraction of Qod'8 
death, a favorite oath of 
Queen Elisabeth; I. i. 227. 

Season'd, "established and set- 
tled by time, and made fa- 
miliar to the people by long 
use" (Johnson) ; 'Veil-ripen- 
ed or matured and rendered 
palatable to the people by 
timsT (Wright); "qualified, 
tempered" (Schmidt); III. iii. 
64. 

Seeking, request, demand; I. i. 
198. 

Seld-shown, seldom seen; II. i. 
338. 

Self; "Tarquin's self," Tarquin 
himself; II. ii. 100. 

Sennet, a particular set of notes 
played on the cornet or 
trumpet; II. i. 186-187. 

Senable, sensitive; I. iii. 98. 

Sensibly, endowed with feeling; 
sensibility; I. iv. 53. 

Servanted to, subject to; V. it 
91. 

Set down before % besiege us; 
I. it 38. 



Set on, incited, instigated; (? 

go on!); III. i. 58. 
Set up the bloody-flag, t. #. 

declare war; (a red flag was 

the signal for battle); II. i. 

87. 
Several, separate; IV. v. 139. 
Sewing, embroidering; I. iii. 58. 
Shall, shall go; III. i. 31. 
Shall's, shall we go; IV. vi. 

148. 
Shame, be ashamed; II. ii. 73. 
Shent, reproved, rated; V. ii. 

106. 
Shop, workshop; I. i. 143. 
Should, would; II. iii. 37. 
Show'd, would appear; IV. vi. 

114, 
Show'st, appearest; IV. v. 69. 
Shrug, shrug the shoulders as 

not believing the story; I. ix. 

4. 
Shunless, not to be shunned or 

avoided; II. ii. 118. 
Side, take sides with; I. i. 303. 
Silence, silent one; II. i. 300. 
Since that, since; III. ii. 50. 
Single, insignificant, simple 

(used quibblingly); II. i. 40. 
Singly, by a single person; II. 

ii. 93. 
Singularity; "more than his s." 

i. e. independently of his own 

peculiar disposition; I. i. 388. 
Sithence, since; III. i. 47. 
Sits down, begins the siege; IV. 

vii. 38. 
Slight, insignificant; V. ii. 113. 
Sughtness, trifling; III. i. 148. 
Sup; "let s.," let loose; (a hunt- 
ing term) ; I. vi. 39. 
Small, clear and high; III. ii. 

114. 
Smote, struck at; III. i. 319. 
Soft, gentle; III. it 83. 
Soldier (trisyllabic); I. i. 136 
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Solemness, gravity; I. iii. 104. 
So made on, made so much of; 

IV. v. 306. 
So many so, as many as are so; 

I. vi. 73. 

Some certain, some; II. iii. 62. 

Something, somewhat; II. i. 
55. 

Sometime, at one time, formerly; 
IH. i. 115. 

Sooth'd, flattered; II. ii. 79. 

Soothing, flattery; I. ix. 44. 

> flattering; III. i. 69. 

Sort, manner; I. iii. 3. 

South; "all the contagion of the 
s. light on you," the south was 
regarded as the quarter from 
which diseases and noxious va- 
pors came"; I. iv. 30. 

Sowl, pull by the ears; IV. v. 
318. 

Speak, proclaim themselves; III. 
ii. 41. 

Speed, turn out; V. i. 61. 

Spices, samples; IV. vii. 46. 

Spirit (monosyllabic) ; II. i. 185. 

Spot, figure, pattern; I. iii. 59. 

Spritelt, lively; IV. v. 343. 

Stain, eclipse; I. x. 18. 

Stalest, make it stale; (Ff„ 
"scaWt")-, I. i. 101. 

Stamp'd, given the impress of 
truth to; V. ii. 33. 

Stand, stop; V. vi. 138. 

Stand to, uphold; III. i. 308. 

, stand by; V. iii. 199. 

Stand upon, insist upon; I. ix. 
39. 

Stand with, be consistent with; 

II. iii. 95. 

State, government; IV. iii. 11. 

Stat upon, wait but for; V. iv. 
8. 

Steep Tarpeian death, death by 
being hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock; III. iii. 88. 



Stem, the forepart of a ship; II. 
ii. 113. 

Sticks on, is fixed on like an 
ornament; I. i. 381. 

Stiff, obstinate (perhaps = un- 
able to move); I. i. 351. 

Still, always, constantly; II. i. 
371. 

Stitcher y, stitching, needlework; 
I. iii. 79. 

Stood, stood up in defense of; 

IV. vL 45. 

Stood to't, made a stand, stood 
firm; IV. vi. 10. 

Store; "good store," good quan- 
tity; I. ix. 33. 

Stout, proud? III. ii. 78. 

Stoutness, pride; III. ii. 137. 

Straight, straightway, imme- 
diately; II. ii. 133. 

Stretch it out, extending its 
power to the utmost; II. ii. 57. 

Stride, bestride; I. ix. 71. 

Strucken, struck; IV. v. 157. 

Stuck, hesitated; II. iii. 18. 

Subdues, subjects him to punish- 
ment; I. i. 185. 

Subtle, smooth and deceptive; 

V. ii. 30. 

Sudden, hasty; II. iii. 365. 

Sufferance, suffering; I. i. 33. 

, endurance; "against all no- 
ble s.," beyond the endurance 
of the nobility; III. i. 34. 

Suggest, prompt; II. i. 370. 

Summon the town, t. e. to sur- 
render; I. iv. 7. 

Surcease, cease; III. ii. 131. 

Surer; "no s.," no more to be 
depended upon; I. i. 183. 

Surety, be sureties for; III. i. 
178. 

Sway, bear sway; II. i. 339. 

Swifter composition, making 
terms more quickly; III. i. 3. 

Sworn brother; people who had 
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taken an oath to share each 
other's fortunes were called 
f rat res jurati, sworn brothers; 
II. iii. 107. 

Ta'en forth, chosen, selected; I. 
ix. 34. 

Ta'en, note, noticed; IV. ii 10. 

Tag, rabble; III. i. 948. 

Taints, infects; IV. vii: 38. 

Take in, subdue, capture; I. ii. 
94. 

Take up, cope with; III. i. 944. 

Taken well, interviewed at a 
favorable time; V. i. 50. 

Tame, ineffectual; IV. vi 9. 

Target, a small shield; IV. v. 
197. 

Tauntingly, mockingly, dispar- 
agingly; (Ff. 1, "tauntingly 19 1 
F. 9, 3, "tantingly")i I. L 
190. 

Temperance, moderation, self- 
restraint; III. iii. 98. 

Tent, probe; I. ix. 31. 

, probe (verb) ; III. i. 936. 

9 tent, encamp; III. ii. 116. 

Tetter, infect with tetter, t. e. 
eruption on the skin; III. L 
79. 

Than those, than she is to 
those; I. v. 95. 

That's, that has; II. ii. 85. 

That's off, that is nothing to 
the purpose; II. ii. 66. 

Thou wilt, that thou wilt; IV. 
v. 99. 

Thread, file through singly; III. 
i. 194. 

Tiber, figurative for water; II. 
i. 54. 

Tiger-footed, tiger-like, ("hasten- 
ing to seize its prey"); III. i 
319. 

Time, immediate present, present 
time; II. i. 994. 



Time, "the t." L e. the age in 

which one lives; IV. vii. 50. 
"Tib right, it is true, it is just 

as you say; II. i. 961. 
To, according to; I. iv. 57. 

, compared to; II. i 135. 

9 against; IV. v. 134. 

9 "to his mother"=for his 

mother; V. iii. 178. 
Told, foretold; Li. 937. 
Took, took effect, told; II. ii 

114. 
To's power, to the utmost of his 

ability, as far as lay in his 

power; II. i. 971. 
To't, upon it; IV. ii 48. 
Touch'd, tested, as' metal is 

tested by the touchstone; II. 

iii. 995. 
Traducement, calumny; I. ix. 

22. 
Traitor, "their t," a traitor to 

them; III. iii. 69. 
Translate, transform; IX iii 

903. 
Transport, bear, carry; II. i 

949. 
Treaty, proposal tending to an 

agreement; II. ii. 61. 
Trick, trifle; IV. iv. 91. 
Triton, Neptune's trumpeter; 

III. i. 89. 
Troth; "o' my V on my word; 

(a slight oath) ; I. Hi. 66. 

9 faith; IV. ii 49. 

9 truth; IV. v. 900. 

True purchasing, honest earn- 
ing; II. i 169. 
Trumpet, trumpeter; I. v. 4, 5. 
Tuns, large casks; IV. v. 106. 
Turn, put; III. i 984. 
Twin, are like twins; IV. iv. 15. 



Unactive, inactive; I. i 108. 
Unbarb'd, sconce, unarmed, 
bare, head; (sconce, used 
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temptuously; Becket conj. 

"imbarbed"; Nicholson conj. 

"embarbed"); III. ii. 99. 
Unborn; "all cause u.," no cause 

existing; III. i. 199. 
Undercrest, wear as on a crest; 

I. ix. 72. - 
Under fiends, fiends of hell; IV. 

v. 99. 
Ungravely, without dignity; II. 

iii. 239. 
Unhearts, disheartens; V. i. 49. 
Unlike, unlikely; III. i. 48. 
Unmeriting, as undeserving; II. 

i 48. 
Unproperly, improperly; V. iii. 

54. 
Unscann'd, inconsiderate; III. i. 

313. 
Unbeparable, inseparable; IV. 

iv. 16. 
Unsever'd, inseparable; III. ii. 

42. 
Upon, laid upon; III. ii. 141. 
, on account of, in conse- 
quence of; II. i. 253. 

> against; III. iii. 47. 

Used; "as 'twas used," as they 

used to do; III. i. 114. 
Ushers, forerunners; II. i. 182. 

Vail, let fall, lower; III. i. 98. 

Vantage, advantage, benefit; I. 
i. 170. 

; "v. of his anger," t. e. the 

favorable opportunity which 
his anger will afford; II. iii 
274. 

Variable, various, all kinds; II. 
i. 237. 

Vaward, vanguard; I. vi. 53. 

Vent, get rid of; I. i. 235. 

; "full of vent," keenly ex- 
cited, full of pluck and cour- 
age (a hunting term); IV. v. 
244. 



Verified, supported the credit 
of (or, spoken the truth of); 
V. ii. 17. 

Vexation, anger, mortification; 
III. iii. 140. 

Viand, food; I. i. 109. 

Virginal, maidenly; V. ii. 46. 

Virgin'd it, been as a virgin; V. 
iii. 48. 

Virtue, valor, bravery; I. i 43. 

Voice, vote (verb) ; II. iii. 248. 

Voices, votes; II. U. 146. 

'Voided, avoided; (Ff., "void- 
ed"); IV. v. 89. 

Vouches, attestations; II. iii. 
130. 

Vulgar station, standing room 
among the crowd; II. i. 240. 

Wail, bewail; IV. i. 26. 
Want, am wanting in; I. iii. 94. 
Warm at 's heart, i. e. he is 

gratified; II. iii. 166. 
Warrant, measures; III. i. 276. 
War's garland, laurel wreath, 

the emblem of glory; I. ix. 60. 
Watch'd, kept guard; II. iii. 140. 
Waved, would waver; II. ii 19. 
Waving, bowing; III. ii. 77. 
Waxed, grew, throve; (F. 2, 

"wated"; Ff. 3, 4, "waited?'); 

II. ii 105. 
Weal, good, welfare; I. i. 161. 

> commonwealth; II. iii. 195. 

Wealsmen, statesmen; II. i 61. 
Weeds, garments; II. iii. 167. 
Well-found, fortunately met 

with; II. ii 50. 
What, why; III. i 317. 
, exclamation of impatience; 

IV. i 14. 
Wheel, make a circuit; I. vi. 19. 
Where, whereas; I. i. 110. 
Where against, against which; 

IV. v. 114. 
Which, who; I. i 197. 
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Whither, (monosyllabic) ; IV. L 
34. 

Who, he who; I. i. 186. 

, whom; II. i. 8. 

, which; III. U. 119. 

Wholesome, suitable, reasonable; 
II. iii. 69. 

Whom, which; I. i. 274. 

Wills; "as our good w.," accord- 
ing to our best efforts; II. L 
267. 

Wind, advance indirectly, insin- 
uate; III. iii. 65. 

Win upon, gain advantage, get 
the better of; (Grant White 
conj. "win open") ; I. i. 230. 

With, by; III. iii. 7. 

Withal, with; III. i. 141. 

With us, as we shall take ad- 
vantage of it; III. iii. SO. 

Wives, women; IV. iv. 5. 

Woolex, coarsely clad; III. ii. 
9. 

Woolvish toge, "rough hirsute 



gown" (Johnson) ; t?. Note; II. 

iii. 128. 
Word, pass-word, watch-word; 

III. ii. 142. 
Work, worn out; III. i. 6. 
Worship, dignity, authority; III. 

i. 141. 
Worst in blood, in the worst 

condition; I. i. 169. 
Worth; "his w. of contraction," 

"his full quota or proportion 

of contradiction" (Malone) ; 

III. iii. 26. 
Worthy; "is w. of," is deserving 

of, deserves; III. i. 211. 
— — > justifiable; III. i. 241. 
Wot, know; IV. v. 173. 
Wreak, vengeance; IV. v. 92. 
Wrench up, screw up, exert; I. 

viiL 11. 

Yield, grant; II. ii. 60. 

YOU MAY, YOU MAY, gO Oil, poke 

your fun at me; II. iii. 41. 
Youitoly, young; II. iii. 250. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
By Emma D. Sanfoed 

GENERAL 

1. What is the date of publication of this playp What 
is the approximate date of composition? Give a reason. 

2. Criticize the play as to its acting merits, its uni- 
formity, and historical accuracy of customs. What nation 
does it portray P 

8. What was the undoubted source of the play and in 
scene i how does the plot vary from the original? What 
is the duration of the time of action on the stage and what 
the actual historical time? 

4. What is the theme of the play? Is it an exposition 
of individualism or, a study of Roman civics? 

ACT I 

5. Why is the opening scene a strong one, dramatically? 
Where is the first clue to the character, Caius Marcius? 

6. Comment on the bearing of Menenius and on that of 
Caius Marcius, towards the rabble. What fable does 
Menenius employ to justify the conduct of the senators to 
the plebeians, and how does he apply it? 

7. In the comments (scene i) of the tribunes upon Mar- 
cius, how do they characterize him? 

8. In scene ii, what idea is brought out as to the rela- 
tions of Marcius and Tullus Aufidius? 

9. In scene iii, what typical Roman characteristic is re- 
vealed in the discourse of Volumnia? How does Virgilia 

^e in nobility of character? 
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10. How does Marcius address the retreating Roman 
soldiers? What does the break in his speech indicate? 

11. What opinion has Marcius of the spoils of war, 
and wherein does it add to the reader's conception of his 
character? 

12. What duel takes place in scene viii and what is the 
spirit of the two participants? 

Id. In scene ix, explain the line "Here is the steed, we 
the caparison." 

14. How does Marcius accept the praise of the people 
upon his victory? What name does he acquire as a result 
of his conquest at Corioli? 

15. Why do Sicinius and Brutus suffer Menenius to 
scoff at their weaknesses, when they cannot endure the 
ridicule of Coriolanus (scene i)? Where does Menenius 
draw a character-sketch of himself? 

act n 

16. Why does Volumnia gloat oyer her son's wounds? 
Descibe Coriolanus' greeting to his wife. 

17. Why do Sicinius and Brutus plot to defeat the con- 
sulship of Coriolanus, and how do they criticize his remarks 
concerning his suit for the office? 

18. How does the conversation of the two Officers (scene 
ii) explain the unpopularity of Coriolanus among the 
plebian people? 

19. In his public suit for the consulship, is Coriolanus 
possessed of modesty or, arrogance or, both? Give rea- 
sons. What is the result of his suit? 

act m 

20. What uproar of the common people occurs in 
scene i? 

21. Upon what topic does Coriolanus continue to expos- 
tulate, against the advice of Menenius? 

22. What is the substance of Coriolanus' exhortation to 
the Senators? 
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28. What influence has Menenius upon the crowd and 
how does he avert a civil war? 

24. Who prevails upon Coriolanus to humble himself 
before the people and what is the policy recommended to 
him? 

25. In his promise to curry favor of the people, what 
comparisons does Coriolanus make of his weakness? 

26. What charges and what sentences does Brutus sug- 
gest (scene iii) against Coriolanus? 

27. What is the significance of Brutus' words just be- 
fore the trial, "Put him (Coriolanus) to choler straight"? 

28. What accusation makes Coriolanus forget that he 
has promised to be mild in his speech? Is his anger justi- 
fiable? 

29. What sentence is finally given to Coriolanus? 
What do his last words imply? 

SO. Explain the several allusions to the Tarpeian rock. 

act rv 

81. How does Coriolanus make use of his mother's own 
words to him, in his endeavor to reconcile her to his ban- 
ishment? 

32. How does scene i reveal the softer side of Coriolanus' 
nature? 

33. In scene ii, what change has come over Volumnia? 

34. What is the dramatic value of scene iii? 

35. What suggestion of humor is there in scene iv? 

36. Whom does Coriolanus seek out in Antium and how 
does he gain access to him? 

87. What misrepresentation is Coriolanus guilty of, in 
his narration of his banishment? 

88. Explain his words, "make my misery serve thy 
turn." 

89. Is the alliance between Coriolanus and Aufidius a 
purely ironical feature of the play? Does the servants' 
conversation help to confirm this idea? 

40. How are situations reversed in scene vi? 

41. How do Cominius and Menenius lay the blame of 
the impending catastrophe upon the two Tribunes? 
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42. In scene vii, what grievance has Aufidius in mind 
against Coriolanus? 

43. Select three passages in this scene which are involved 
in their meaning. 

act v 

44. What success does Cominius meet with, upon his em- 
bassy to Coriolanus? 

45. In what two ways does Menenius hope to secure an 
audience of Coriolanus? 

46. What final expedient does Cominius suggest to win 
over Coriolanus, and where, previously, in this play, was it 
adopted? 

47. To what extent, does Coriolanus carry his allegiance 
to the Volscians (scene ii)? 

48. What goddess is referred to in the words of Cori- 
olanus, "the jealous queen of heaven" (scene iii)? 

49. Does Volumnia prevail upon Coriolanus more 
through her Roman prerogative as a mother or, by her 
plea for justice to the Roman people? 

50. What future use is Aufidius planning to make of 
this scene? 

51. What treachery does Aufidius practice on Coriolanus, 
upon their return to Antium? Is this consistent with the 
plot of the play? 

52. What is the significance of Aufidius 9 addressing 
Coriolanus as "Marcius" ? 

58. What epithet rouses the anger of Coriolanus? 

54. Explain "His fame folds in This orb o* the earth," 
lines 126-1^7, scene vi. 

55. How does Coriolanus meet death? 

56. To what overpowering trait does he owe his mis- 
fortunes and death? 

57. In line 155, scene vi, what is the meaning of "noble 
memory"? 

58. In this play, is it Shakespeare's purpose to descry 
democracy and praise, aristocracy or, is his attitude an im- 
partial one? 
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